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(Above) FRED WARDELL, President (Right) and 
A. L. McCARTHY, Vice President 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 


When One of My Men 
Wants to Quit 


By FRED WARDELL 


Sales and Advertisimg 


™ 


The customer pictured here looks rather disgusted. 
And he should be! For a half-hour he has waited 
for information about an article he had wished to 
a new addition to the line, or else it is seldom 
asked for—at least it’s not listed in the manufac- 
buy. The article is not carried in stock; it may be 
turer’s catalog which is only a few months old. 


The sales clerk has tried, but failed, to find any 
information. He is trying to appease the impatient 
customer by offering to write or wire for informa- 
tion. But Mr. Customer is in a hurry and is going 
elsewhere to buy! 
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He has been taught to expect prompt, intelligent 
answers to his questions—thru the efforts of jobbers 
and manufacturers who supply their dealers with 
modern loose-leaf catalog binders. They keep them 
right up-to-date with new catalog pages containing 
all the latest information about their line. 


Modern salesmanship decrees, “The customer is 
always right,” even when he expects super-service. 
The Heinn Loose-leaf System of Cataloging keeps 
your dealers’ customers satisfied, eliminates corre- 
spondence, saves time and aids your own salesmen. 
Let us show you how, without obligating yourself. 
Write for complete information today. 
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The GREATEST of ALL Years 


in the History of 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


In 1926 The Chicago Daily News published: 


—The greatest volume of advertising ever carried by a Chicago 
daily newspaper (21,811,512 agate lines), a gain of 1,328,204 
lines over 1925. 


—A larger volume of display advertising, a greater number of 
classified advertisements, than were printed by any other 
Chicago daily paper. 


—A volume of department store advertising exceeding the totals 
of the next THREE daily papers combined. 


f 
In these facts there is a pertinent message from the advertisers of 
1926 to the advertisers of 1927—an unmistakable measure of the 
results obtained by advertisers in The Chicago Daily News. 
Here is detailed testimony to the confidence of advertisers in 
The Chicago Daily News, as shown in the accompanying state- 
ment of Chicago department store advertising, representing as 
it does the verdict of Chicago’s most exacting and experienced 
advertisers. It is decisive evidence for all advertisers. 
TOTAL DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO FROM JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1926 
IN “THE LOOP” ; 
The Tribune ; |__Hevald-Examiner _| page| American | Journal | Total | oa 
[Dut ewe Suisun [ate | Sentas 6.493| 319.823) 350,016| 2,103,397 = 
ae | 24,235; 8,073| 333,747, 48,680) 302,330, = 16,493) 
Beven BO se Scott & Co... ome soraes| aS | 196,204; .. ... 148,927 7 | 181,461 70,852! 1,629,335 aaa 
.. i eee 864,572 116,676 499,979 | 20,496, 270,225 | 43,721) | 440,233 | 79,872| 2,335,774 37. 
Marshall Field & Co. ....| 575,623, 559.070! | 363,522| ... .| 386,489} 386,020) 341,823) 02.548) 22.29 
Hillman’s eee 562,911, 8,996; 244,489) 2,400 | 84,851, .....- 19,248; . 3 aie! 993,623 43.42 
Leiter Building Stores xela 431,385 7,057, 278,795) 3,468 149,370 134) 120,936 | a | natan| pap 
Mandel Brothers . 479,854, 464,587) aon ts3 33,579 — | » 107,031|- 109,080) 168,865 | 1,770, } ead 
Chas. A. — & Brow. 67,505 285, 637 SESOG) neccee | : | 10, 7 | 25,695 cecal 481,328) J 
The Davis Co. . 1,254,028 266,078| ...... | peeeey 47,580) _$30,373| _ 183,867 | 2,443,854, _$1.31 
ent Total "Agate Rinse. = .  §,400,520 2, 307,658 fit 746,017| 860,278) ~ 916, 797 | _ 730, 982 | 2, 132,869 ‘. 167, 773 | 773| 15,262,894| 35.38 
: more lines than the highest mornin; \2- 232,584 more lines than all morning papers combined. 
es The Daily News Printed { 3207481 See hee ne he nee igen rene ined, UESGAIM Der ne hes cntonseteg basa nained 
N1 
h OUTSIDE “THE LOOP” | : 
om The Tribune | Herald-Examiner | pa pany bes 
ning __| Daily News |Deity | _Senday_|_ Deity _|_Suedoy_{|__ | es ____ | Daily News, 
W. A.V Wieboldt & Co... 606,000 | 17,803, 146,718 31,159) 90,248 Si... ss | 282,548) 5 | 51.60 
Becker-Ryan & Co. .... SBSER} ....ee } 37,381 1,117 1,260; ....-- 3,047) ° | 69.68 
Corydon’s ..... .....- E “QED Yoscec ata. asseL tenes Pe ecce Savas vssss+| 63,390] 100.00 
‘ The H. P. W, Stores vee | TMB) cee | 16,265} ...... i ‘al awa Tee) ...---| a =e 
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= | 2 we eee eee nee och ion rgo4) 100000 
ee Ss The 1 12th St. Store 203,226 ae ee meee mere) eee 362,104} 56.12 
Pp Montgomery Ward & Co... . | 15,727 4,923 | 35,450) .....- 61,315 9.04 
Madigan Brothers ....... | 19085] 4923] $7008] 22... |... | oes. 23.53 
Orre- Sears Roebuck Co. ..... 139,355 | 81,638 4,116 — 228 94,177 35.40 
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The Daily News Printed {gages cae — {33h is Seve tom dees ce ae wale 
99,594 more lines than the highest daily and ‘Sea papers combined. 2,320,657 more lines than all other evening papers combined 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for December, 1926, 426,855 
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A better standing 
among dealers 


WITHOUT departing from conserva- 
tive policies, without entering upon 
an aggressive campaign to get more 
dealers, your problem just at this 
time may be to strengthen your posi- 
tion in the retail field. 

What is required may be an effec 
tive means for increasing the interest 
of dealers in goods already on their 
shelves. Or, perhaps, additional aid 
is needed in helping dealers to apply 
sound merchandising methods to in- 
crease the turnover. 


But vague, general plans cannot 
succeed. They must be explicit, 
clearly defined, specific. They must 
be in accord with the sales policy, 
with the sales objective. They must 
be formulated in sympathy with the 
dealer’s situation as he sees it. 

Thevery fact that plans for dealer 
improvement must be explicit, clear- 
ly defined, indicates that advertising 
in their support must be direct ad- 
vertising, specifically planned to 
influence a certain individual in a 
given way. 


To a discussion of this problem, we 
will gladly bring, at your request, a 
clear understanding of dealer buying 
and selling habits, a breadth of expe- 
rience and a specialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
816 Hancock Avenue West 
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The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the 

execution of direct advertising as a definite medium, for the 

preparation and production of which it has within itself both 
capable personnel and complete facilities: 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose timé is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


Direct MAIL 

A mailing campaign that brought 42 
per cent replies from a single mailing, is 
described on page 236. While this par- 
ticular campaign was designed to sell a 
professional service, the ideas embodied in 
it can be adapted to almost any type of 
product. 


How the Hydro United Tire Corpora- 
tion built a million dollar business 
through direct selling methods is de- 
scribed by Ralph Wadsworth on page 248. 


GENERAL 
Roy W. Johnson pans the manufacturers 
who write instruction books concerning 
their products which are as decipherable 
to the lay reader as Assyrian cuneiform. 
Page 260. 


“Can the Auto Industry Join to Fight 
Common Sales Obstacles?” is a sequel to 
the article in the January 22 issue on “Is 
the Automobile Industry Facing a Crisis 
in Selling?” Page 213. 


A subscriber who read, “Is the Auto- 
mobile Industry Facing a Crisis in Sell 
ing?” writes us a warm letter. Page 223. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
The conclusion to an article in the Jan- 
uary 22 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT ap- 
pears on page 252. ‘‘When Legal Battles 
Loom as a Result of Discharging Sales- 
men.” 


MarKETS 

“Farmers Can Find Money to Buy 
Things They Want,” says H. B. Six- 
smith, sales manager, Harger and Blish, 
Inc., of Des Moines. He tells how a pro- 
gram of concentration defeated Iowa’s de- 
pression for his company. In spite of 
somewhat discouraging marketing condi- 
tions in the Iowa territory during the past 
year, the company’s sales are running be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent over their prev- 
ious year’s sales volume. Page 245. 


“We thought we had saturated our 
market,” says a mid-western sales mana- 
ger, ‘‘but we found we had only scratched 
the surface.” He tells how his company 
uncovered new markets and enjoyed a 
vast increase in business through the de- 
velopment of the right kind of sales pro- 
motion. Page 217. 


NEws 
Dodge announces a new car at the an- 
nual dealer convention. Page 256. 


Many new sales and advertising cam- 
paigns have opened in Chicago during 
the first month of 1927. A summary of 
sales activities in the Chicago market is 
given on page 268, which reports, among 
other things, that between fifteen and 
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‘help to anchor it there? 


ORGANIZATION 

Fred Wardell, president of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, has the dis- 
tinction of having rung doorbells in every 
state in the Union—how he built the busi- 
ness which now makes more cleaners than 
any other concern in the world, is told in 
the leading article in this issue on page 
205. 


PACKAGING 


Does the container for your product 
help to move it from the dealer’s shelf, or 
A discussion of 
some important sales aspects of the con- 
tainer is contained in an article, “Sales 
Punch for Packages.” Page 208. 


SALES POLICY 


If sales costs are rising and sales resist- 
ance is stiffening, it may be due to the 
fact that your product needs remodeling or 
improving. The importance of keeping 
abreast of the times in the type of product 
you offer for sale, is discussed in an article 
by W. D. McDonald. Page 207. 


The Metal Ware Corporation of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, broke into a_ highly 
competitive field—that of electrical appli- 
ances—through building their sales plan 
about a single product in their line. This 
one product, correctly merchandised and 
sold, carried the line and opened 658 job- 
bing accounts among first rate jobbers ina 
six months’ period. Page 211. 


SALES FILMS 


How the South Bend Bait Company 
uses films to build good will is described 
on page 215. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The third article in the series on scien- 
tific sales management, by Charles W. 
Hoyt, appears on page 227. “Can Taylor's 
System of Management Be Used in Sales 
Work?” 


SALES PROMOTION 


What a bureau of mail sales can do to 
keep the markets worked between calls by 
salesmen is summarized in an article on 
page 218. 


SALES ‘TRAINING 


Guy W. Ellis, president of the Guy W. 
Ellis Company of Detroit, tells what he 
has learned about teaching his salesmen 
with the help of the specific instance. 
This company found that salesmen didn't 
seem to benefit much from the usual type 


-of discussion of sales principles, but when 


they were shown how to apply those prin- 
ciples through the description of actual 
incidents, they immediately turned the 1” 


formation to account in their selling. 
Turn to page 231. 
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cho 
Gettin 
Orders - 


Here’s a mighty effec- 
tive methed of converting 
inquiries into orders—of keeping 


the orders rolling in from dealers 
—the 2 in 1 Worco way. 


The pulling power of 
these combined order blank 
envelopes has already been proved 
over several years of development 
by many large and enterprising 
concerns. In some cases the results 
have been as high as 2 to 1 over 
old order blanks and envelopes, 
while the mailing cost is less and 
the method simpler to both your- 
self and customer. 


In other words, more 


orders for less outlay of 
money andtime. It’s economy to 
burn the old ones and substitute the 
Worco—2 in 1 envelope blanks. 
Let us tell you why and give you 
_ some interesting figures. 


THE 


WOR KMAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
information on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 
INDIVIDUAL 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 

(3473) 
| ine RET TG 
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Harry P. VierH has joined the staff of 
the Geyer Company, Dayton advertising 
agency, to do special field service work. 
He was formerly connected with the 
George Batten Company. O. E. Keyser, 
at various times with the Dover Manu- 
facturing Company, the N. K. Fairbank 
Company and the Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, is another recent addition to the 
Geyer staff. 


W. R. LENDERLING announces that he 
has severed all connections with the Pur- 
ity Paper Vessels Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, resigning as both president and 
director. Before taking up other work, 
Mr. Lenderling is resting at his home in 
Baltimore. 


Following the amalgamation of the 
Commerce Motor Truck Company and 
Service Motors, Inc., it is announced that 
G. L. GILLIAM is president of the Relay 
Motors Corporation, the name of the re- 
organized concern. He was formerly presi- 
dent of Service Motors, Inc. M. A. 
Holmes, vice-president of the Relay com- 
pany, was director of sales for the Com- 
merce organization and was at one time 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Republic Motor Truck Company. A. K. 
Tapor, of Service Motors, is secretary 
and treasurer of the new company. 


E. F. LETHEN, Jr., became western man- 
ager of Popular Radio recently when E. R. 
Crowe and Company, the publishers’ rep- 
resentatives who formerly handled Popu- 
lar Radio advertising, discontinued the 
representation of all magazines except 
Judge. There were no changes in per- 
sonnel in the eastern organization of 
Popular Radio. The eastern office moved 
from the Crowe headquarters into the 
Popular Radio plant. 


WALTER J. Munro, former vice-presi- 
dent and sales director of the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has become associated with the 
Sweeney and James Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, as vice-president. 


CHARLES CHIDSEY resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the E. A. White Organi- 
zation, of New York, recently to return 
to the Intertype Corporation, also of New 
York, as sales promotion manager. B. W. 
RapciFFe, formerly advertising manager 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


of the Intertype Corporation, has been 
appointed director of typography in 
charge of the Intertype specimen printing 
department. 


H. O. Wuippie has been appointed 
head of the new Chain Store Division of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Before taking up his new 
work he was sales agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


J. F. Vators, formerly middle western 
division manager of the Duz Company, 
Inc., has been transferred to New York 
as eastern division manager. 


WALTER R. GREENLEE, who was asso- 
ciated for a number of years with H. W. 
Kastor and Sons Advertising Company at 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Puritan Malt Extract 
Company, of that city. 


CHESTER A. RAGLAND, central western 
manager of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company for the past five years, has 
joined the staff of the Advertisers’ Indi- 
vidual Service, of Chicago, as vice-presi- 
dent and sales counsellor. Mr. Ragland 
began with the Pyrene Company fifteen 
years ago as a salesman. 


Doucias E. THompson, who has serve: 
the Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, as agency secretary for a 
number of years, recently became manager 
of publicity and advertising. 


Ropert E. THAYER succeeds the late S. 
I. Thompson as representative of Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age in the New 
England States. Mr. Thayer also will 
continue to represent the railway publica- 
tions of the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company in New England, as in the 
past. 


W. R. Tracy, whose appointment as 
general sales manager of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company was announced re- 
cently, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


The Continental Motors Corporation 
announces the appointment of D. A. AN- 
DREWS as assistant sales manager. For the 
past fifteen years Mr. Andrews has acted 
as service manager of the Continental 
company. 
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When One of My Men Gets a Notion 
He Wants to Quit 


T FIFTY, still ring- 
A ing door bells; at 
sixty, head of the 
largest company in its 
field and a multi-million- 
aire whose estate is ex- 
pected to yield an income 
of a million a year... . 
The financial history 
of Detroit’s industries is 
replete with instances of great 
fortunes made from small begin- 
nings in the motor car manufac- 
turing field, but it is doubtful 
whether one could find, even 
among the motor kings, a more 
spectacular story of success than 
that of Fred Wardell, founder and 
president of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, a_ salesman 
who made his millions after he 
was fifty. 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company was formed in 1909 and 
for the first four years its em- 
ployees numbered two: Fred 
Wardell, president, sales mana- 
ger, advertising manager, sales- 
man, treasurer, and everything 
else except stenographer, which 
position was held by the other 
employee, a young woman. Mr. 
Wardell canvassed the country, 
selling his product to electric light 
companies, then reselling them to 
housewives, for “electric light 
companies at that time were the 
Poorest merchandising organiza- 
tions in the world” and the only 
way they could get rid of the 
vacuum cleaners which Mr. War- 
dell placed with them was to have 
him take their men out and show 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


How the Founder of Eureka Built an 
Organization That Makes and Sells 
One- Third of All the Vacuum Cleaners 


As told to D. G. Baird 


By FRED WARDELL 


President, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Mich. 


them how to sell them. The other 
employee remained in Detroit to 
take care of the correspondence 
and fill the orders—never for 
more than twelve machines at a 
time—which Mr. Wardell sent in. 


The Flip of a Coin 


Selling vacuum cleaners was 
only one of several of Mr. War- 
dell’s activities at that time, how- 
ever, for he was still connected 
with his father and brothers in a 
real estate auction business and 


‘had “several other irons in the 


fire.” He had so many and such 
varied interests, in fact, that he 
was not accomplishing a great 
deal in any one line. His state 
of mind at the time may be in- 
ferred from the fact that one day 
he flipped up a silver dollar, the 
turn of which was to determine 
his future career. “Heads, I drop 
all my electrical devices and stick 
with the real estate business,” he 
said to himself; “tails, I drop ev- 
erything else and give my undi- 
vided attention to the vacuum 
cleaner business.” 


Fate, chance, luck, call it what 
you will, directed that he drop all 
else and go into the vacuum 
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cleaner business in earn- 
est, which he did. He 
signed up a_ contract 
with the manufacturer 
to deliver 120,000 ma- 
chines over a period of 
ten years, he employed 
salesmen, and he took 
personal charge of the 
business of providing 
American housewives with elec- 
tric cleaners in as short a time as 
possible. 

When he signed that contract 
for 120,000 machines to be deliv- 
ered over a period of 10 years, ev- 
erybody thought it a great joke, 
but by 1920, or six years later, the 
entire quantity had been sold and 
the factory was 56,000 machines 
behind and getting further be- 
hind every day. 

It was on January 4, 1920, that 
Fred Wardell walked into the fac- 
tory office and without warning 
announced that he was going to 
buy them out. He was very 
promptly and emphatically told 
that he could not buy them out, 
but he did and he did so that 
very day, paying a premium in 
the form of a million dollars in 
cash for alleged good will in order 
to get control of the factory. 

He took a ten-year lease on the 
factory building, equipped it with 
more modern machinery, and be- 
gan turning out Eurekas in ever- 
increasing numbers. A year later 
he purchased another building 
across the street, and some four 
years after that, when the ten- 
year lease on the original plant 
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still had five years to run, the 
Eureka Company bought it out- 
right, too, paying cash in full. 

When jobber connections and 
other distribution plans proved 
unsatisfactory, Eureka established 
factory branches in principal cit- 
ies and organized a nation-wide 
selling force of its own. In addi- 
tion to selling through more than 
4,000 authorized dealers, the com- 
pany now maintains branches in 
over twenty cities. 

The organization which, twelve 
years ago, consisted of one man 
and one woman, now employs 
more than 5,000 persons and man- 
ufactures and sells more than one- 
third of all the electrical cleaners 
produced in the United States. 


The Champion “Bell Ringer” 


O say that the Eureka Com- 
A pany has grown by the pro- 
verbial “leaps and bounds” would 
be to state the facts conserva- 
tively. In 1920, according to pub- 
lished statistics on the industry, 
70 competing companies produced 
a total of 1,024,167 electric clean- 
ers, of which 104,172, or 10 per 
cent, were Eurekas. By 1924, 
Eureka production had risen to 
248,316, which was approximately 
25 per cent of all cleaners pro- 
duced, and in 1925, this dynamic 
young leader of an industry pro- 
duced 275,000 Eurekas, or one of 
every three electric cleaners of 
approximately 70 different makes 
made in the United States. The 
total for 1926 will show a sub- 
stantial increase. 


The original capitalization of 
the company was $10,000, only 
$1,000 of which was paid in, and 
not a dollar of additional capital 
has since been paid in. The capi- 
tal structure of the company was 
reorganized in 1925 and 250,000 
shares of common stock of no par 
value were issued. This stock re- 
cently sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange for $68 a share, 
representing a valuation of the 
company at $17,000,000 in the 
open market. 

The story of Fred Wardell, as 
well as of the company which he 
heads, is preeminently one of sell- 
ing. Mr. Wardell himself holds 
the unique distinction of having 
rung door bells in every state of 
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the Union and he believes that he 
has rung more of them than any 


other living man. 


Born in Toronto, Canada, sixty 
years ago, he removed to Detroit 
with his parents when he was 
eight and attended school till he 
finished the seventh grade, when 
he went to work for his father, 
who was a real estate auctioneer. 
Fred got $1.50 a week at first, but 
had to pay 50 cents a week for his 
board. Later he was raised to 
$3 a week and paid $1 a week for 
his board, then to $10 a week and 
$4 for his board, and so on. He 
was one of several children, he 
explains, and his father believed 
in making them all industrious 
and self-reliant. 

Before he had reached his ma- 
jority Fred had taken several 
fliers in business for himself. At 
one time, he had a twelve-acre 
poultry farm where the present 
Highland Park plant of the Ford 
Motor Company stands. The 
twelve acres at that time were 
worth $6,000. At another time he 
had a fish store and in between 
times he studied to be a sign 
painter and clerked in a shoe 
store. Then he went to New 
York and took a position in a 
shoe store, of which he became 
manager within four weeks, but 
soon returned to Detroit to be- 
come a member of the firm with 
his father and brothers in the auc- 
tion real estate line. This was, 
of course, strictly a selling job. 


His Early Experience 


R. WARDELL spent twenty 

years in business with his 
father and was past middle age 
when he turned his attention to 
the electrical field and purchased 
the selling rights on a penny-in- 
the-slot shocking machine for the 
state of New York. Later he de- 
veloped a medical battery, then a 
vibrator, which he sold for sev- 
eral years. 

“T called on every saloon in 
New York City from the Battery 
to 125th Street and never took a 
drink in one of them,” he said 
in speaking of his experience in 
selling the slot machine. “TI used 
to strap a machine which weighed 
42 pounds on the front of a bi- 
cycle and start out to make my 
calls. It was a hectic life and I 


learned a great many things. 
Among others, I learned that the 
proprietors of the saloons usually 
worked nights and were seldom 
on duty during the day, so I re- 
vised my schedule and did most 
of my selling between six and 
twelve at night. The proprietors 
often had reasons for concealing 
their identity, too, and when | 
would ask one whether he were 
the proprietor, he very likely 
would say he was not. When | 
got onto that, I learned to ask 
the humblest-looking employee in 
the place whether he were the 
boss. If I saw a porter cleaning 
cuspidors, I would walk right 
up and ask: ‘Are you the boss 
here?’ He usually would grin and 
say: ‘Aw, no! That fellow over 
there, he’s the boss.’ ” 


Outlets for Cleaners 


URING his work with the 

N. M. Watson Company, 
which made the slot machines, 
Mr. Wardell became acquainted 
with the foremen, who were C. 
Harold Wills and A. J. Stecker. 
Wills, who now heads the Wills 
Saint Claire Motor Company, 
later joined Ford, and Stecker 
opened a little electrical shop of 
his own; and it was to Stecker 
that Mr. Wardell went with his 
idea of an electric vibrator. 


He contracted with Stecker for 
the manufacture of the Eureka 
vibrator and for several years 
sold the entire output himself in 
Michigan and Ohio territory. 


In 1909, Mr. Wardell organized 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, as already stated. The 
Stecker Electric Company made 
the machines and thought so little 
of the prospects that they would 
not take out a patent. They told 
Mr. Wardell he might have the 
patent if he cared to get one, and 
he had so little faith in the future 
of the appliance that he took a 
term patent instead of a design 
patent, because the former was 
$20 cheaper. 

There were no electric appli- 
ance stores in those days, for 
there were no electric appliances 
on the market. The only concerns 
in the electrical business were the 
electric light companies and they 

(Continued on page 282) 
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When Sales Costs Jump 


Don’t Blame the Sales Manager 


HEN sales costs 
begin to mount, 
the conventional 


thing to do is to blame 

the sales manager. It is 

perhaps natural for the 

officers of a company to By 
say that the sales mana- 

ger is slipping. He was 

hired to sell the goods as 

they are made—to sell them at a 
profit. If he can’t do that, it is 
time to get a new sales manager. 
This is, I believe, the attitude of 
the majority of American busi- 
ness leaders. 

Such a condition confronted the 
president of one of our well 
known middle west organizations 
some time back. Sales costs were 
rising, and the sales manager 
blamed the merchandise. He said 
it was unsalable—that it needed 
rejuvenation. The president and 
the manufacturing officials 
claimed that the sales manager 
was hired to sell the merchandise 
as it was made. It was their con- 
tention that the merchandise rep- 
resented honest 
value, that it was 
fairly priced and of 
high quality. All of 
which was true. 

Because sales 
costs continued to 
mount, the sales 
manager was dis- 
missed and sales 
placed under the 
direction of an offi- 
cer of the company. 
But sales costs re- 
mained as high as 
ever. He could not 


Scarcely any product 
can be sold year after 
year without remodel- 
mg and improvement, 
if sales are to con- 
tue to expand in the 
face of competition. 
For example a rubber 
company which was 
alert came into the 
market with a new 

Zipper” boot and 
scored a decided sales 
advantage over the old 
style buckled goloshes. 
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Unless You Know the Product Is In 
Step With the Times, It May Need 


Remodeling or Improvement 


ws Re, 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 


make any better showing than the 
sales manager. 

Then the company began an 
investigation. They began mak- 
ing an unbiased check of their 
products in comparison with com- 
petitive products. They began an 
investigation of consumer de- 
mand, making a real effort to find 
out what the consuming public 
really wanted. 


wa 


McDONALD 


As a result of this in- 
vestigation, a new prod- 
uct was designed and 
placed on the market. In 
a year. sales of the new 
product were running far 
ahead of the sales of the 
original product, and the 
old product was slipping 
faster than ever. Yet a 
good sales manager was forced to 
find another position before his 
company would face the facts and 
offer a salable product. 

Criticizing the product of a 
manufacturer who has built a for- 
tune and a huge organization 
‘through the profits made from 
that product is almost as danger- 
ous as criticizing a man’s children, 
or his wife. He has probably de- 
voted a lifetime to his merchan- 
dise. He loves it. Often he 
has seen sales grow from a 
few thousand dollars a year 
up to a volume of millions. 
No wonder he resents the 
sales manager’s intimation 
that the product needs a new 
design—new lines—a new 
dress—an added feature. 

It is for this reason that the 
average sales manager hesi- 
tates to go to the mat with 
the officers of his company. In 
the first place, he is in danger 
of having to face the accusa- 
tion that he is offering an 
alibi for increasing sales 
costs; in the second place, he 
has too many men to fight. 

When the sales 
manager realizes that 
the merchandise he 
is selling needs reju- 
venation, he goes to 
the president of the 
company, if the pres- 
ident is active in the 
business. He pre- 
sents his facts. The 
president agrees to 
see the designing de- 
partment, the manu- 
facturing chief, or 
whoever has charge 
(Continued on page 286) 
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WOMAN came up 
to the clerk at 
the toilet goods 


counter of a department 
store the other day and 
asked for a certain brand 
of face powder—a brand 
that sells for about $1.25, By 
and one that is spon- : 
sored by a company that 

was a leader in its field fifteen 
years ago. 

“T’m sorry,” the clerk said, “but 
we don’t carry W ’s line of 
toilet preparations any more.” 

After momentary disappoint- 
ment, the customer glanced over 
the attractive and colorful dis- 
plays on the counter, and then 
pointed to a box on the shelf over 
the clerk’s shoulder. It was an 
unusual shaped affair with vivid 
interlocking rings of color 
splashed over it. 

“What kind of powder is that?” 
the customer queried. 

The clerk displayed the bright 
box and explained that it was an 
imported French brand priced at 
$3.50, which, as most of us know, 
is as fancy a price for face 
powder as $10,000 is for a motor 
car. 

The customer bought it. 

“Why did she buy that pow- 
der?” I asked the clerk after the 
buyer was gone. 

The clerk looked at me a bit 
quizically and then said, “Why, 
she liked the box, of course.” 
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Sales Punch fr Packages 


Dees the Container For Your Product 


Help to Move Your Goods From the 
Dealer's Shelf—or Help to Anchor the recommendation of 


It There? 


BRUCE CROWELL 


Now I’m ready to admit that 
the toilet goods line is one where 
the influence of the package or 
container probably has more to 
do with the sales success of the 
product than it has in any other 
line, but there, I believe, was an 
excellent illustration of the abil- 
ity of the package, when rightly 
designed, to attract the buyer’s 
favorable attention and to recom- 
mend by its air and artistry, the 
product inside the box. “I’m from 
France and I’m exclusive,” was 
the message this box conveyed at 
first sight. Furthermore, it shows 
how quickly the right type of 
package can lift the product above 
competition—how it can so elo- 
quently bespeak quality that it can 
help to counteract price resistance. 


Handicapped by Shabbiness 


The W. brand the customer 
had asked for in this case, it is 
interesting to note, is fast losing 
ground in the toilet preparations 
market. So far as I am able to 
determine, it is the same identical 
product the company has made 
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Thenew kind | 
of soap 


for many years—a prod- 
uct once highly thought 
of and widely sold with 


erstwhile famous opera 
stars and stage folk. 

While there are prob- 
ably half a dozen rea- 
sons for the declining 
fortunes of this particu- 
lar product, two are readily ap- 
parent. One is that the concern 
behind the powder advertised it 
into popularity and then decided 
that still more money poured into 
national media was wanton ex- 
travagance, so they stopped ad- 
vertising. The other is that 
W powder is put up in the 
same container used fifteen or 
twenty years ago—a_ hideous 
thing of flimsy structure with old- 
style script lettering on it. Be- 
side the attractive, vivid boxes of 
its competitors that crowd every 
toilet counter now, it’s an ugly 
duckling. The gaudy but pleasing 
French box sporting a price of 
$3.50 can reach over its shoulder 
and take money out of the pocket- 
books of casual shoppers who 
never in their lives paid more 
than $1.50 for powder before, 
while the out-of-date get-up of 
the older preparation consigns it 
to the shelves until its pale 
boxes fade two shades paler. 

It may be that the writer has 
somewhat sharply high-lighted 
this incident, but the point 1s 
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These packages were selected 
at random in a trip through 
half a dozen grocery stores as 
typical of containers which 
hold the quality of invitation 
to buy. They are not neces- 
sarily held up as _ perfect 
examples, but they do stand 
out on the grocer’s shelf in 
competition with dozens of 
other products. 


The same products are in both groups, but notice how unattractive 

and how difficult to identify those in the left-hand group are beside 

those on the right. Pet milk is there—no doubt about it, but what’s 
in the other can, and who makes it? 


there in truth, and it is one to 
which every manufacturer of a 
package-able product can well 
afford to give some study and 
attention. 


In the course of preparing this 
article the writer talked with a 
dozen dealers in several different 
lines of business about the effect 
of packages on sales. One of 
them, a grocery dealer, made this 
observation: “You know that 
slogan the clothing fellows adver- 
tise, ‘Dress well and succeed’—? 
Some manufacturers, at least in 
my line, might take it to heart 
and dress their packages up a 
little. They wouldn’t have their 
salesmen going around in over- 
alls, yet their products are 
dressed like orphans. 


“Hundreds of women come into 
my store every day, almost every 
one of them complaining that 
there’s nothing new to eat. Yet 
I'll wager there isn’t a single 
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woman on my whole customer 
list who actually uses half the 
foods in my store, in spite of all 
I try to teach my clerks about 
making suggestions. The trouble 
is the housewife doesn’t see these 
foods readily—she doesn’t even 
know they’re there, even 
after she’s been coming 
into the store every day 
for two or three years. 
“Of course I do some 
shifting around, display- 
ing different products in 
the center of the store, 
but some packages don’t 
seem to get much atten- 
tion no matter where 
you put them ... you 
can look at the shelf 


Which of these pack- 
ages is the more at- 
tractive to the casual 
shopper who sees the 
two on the _ grocer’s 
shelf beside one another? 
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yourself and see that there aren't 
many cans or packages on it 
whose labels you can read at a 
distance of more than ten feet.” 

Look at the illustrations on 
these pages. The group at the 
top of the first page was selected 
at random in a trip through half 
a dozen grocery stores, as typical 
of packages which held the qual- 
ity of invitation to buy. They 
are not necessarily held up as 
perfect examples of good pack- 
ages, but they do have qualities 
which make them stand out on 
the grocer’s shelf in competition 
with other products and with 
competing products. 


Notice the four packages of 
soap flakes and powder: Rinso, 
Chipso, Snap and Lux. Judging 
from the appearances of several 
dozen familiar store interiors, 
there probably is no single class 
of products in the grocery line 
which is so well packaged by a 
number of different manufac- 
turers. These packages flag the 
customer’s attention the moment 
he comes in the door. Their 
names are legible almost as far 
away as you can see the package 
itself. Their simple, poster style 
and flat contrasting colors make 
pleasing, artistic packages. 

It is interesting to note, fur- 
thermore, that soap products of 
this nature are comparatively 


new. So great was the success 
of the pioneers in this field, that 
competition is now very keen. 
New as they are, and so much 
stronger in selling value than 


most of the older types of con- 
tainers, these packages show that 
manufacturers are beginning to 
learn how to package to better 
selling advantage. The newer 
packages put to shame some of 
the containers still commonly 
used on older products, and it is 
entirely reasonable to suppose 
that the package has had more 
than a little to do with the sub- 
stantial success these four new- 
comers have enjoyed. 

There are manufacturers, of 
course, who frown on changing 
packages simply because they 
have used one design for so long, 
and it has become so familiar to 
the consumer. It has acquired a 
definite, and in some cases a 
large, good will value. This point 
must have weight in a study of 
any particular package problem, 
but one manufacturer made this 
statement to me some time ago— 
a manufacturer of toilet prepara- 
tions: 


One Company’s Experience 


* E hesitated a long time,” 

he said, “about making 
any change in our packages. Our 
products had been sold for twenty 
years in one type of box and can, 
using one color as a dominant 
theme, and we felt our consumers 
would immediately think some- 
one was trying to sell them an 
imitation. We felt, in other words, 
that the new package would actu- 
ally increase our sales resistance 
considerably. 

“We did make the change, 
however, and with a great deal 
of success. Our old packages had 
carried a girl’s picture, but in 
contrast with today’s styles, she 
was extremely old-fashioned. We 
kept the same color theme in the 
new package, but modernized 
our designs and raised the qual- 
ity of our containers. We still 
used the girl, but had a painting 
made by a well-known artist in 
up-to-date style. The result was 
that with our new containers, 
our line gained a fresh and valu- 
able appeal to the dealer for dis- 
play. The boxes and cans were 
so attractive they wanted to get 
them onto the counter. A special 
window display was designed to 
introduce the new packages and 
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to tie up closely with national 
advertising. 

“We did have some resistance 
to overcome, it is true, but the 
new sales which were created 
solely as a result of the new 
packages, more than balanced the 
loss from the change, as a sub- 
stantial sales increase has since 
proved.” 


Judging from this manufac- 
turer’s experience, the answer to 
the question of lost identity and 
impaired good will, therefore, 
seems to lie altogether in the 
method of handling the change— 
if some relationship between the 
old and the new can be preserved, 
either in the color theme or in 
the reproduction of a_ widely 
known trade mark, there is noth- 
ing particularly to be feared in 
making a change in containers. 


To promote the change through. 


advertising and dealer helps 
seems only good sales sense. 


The experience also suggests 
that while the matter of good will 
on old designs is indeed im- 
portant, perhaps there are those 
who are taking it too seriously. 
The question resolves itself into 
this issue: isn’t it more important 
for us to meet modern competi- 
tion with modern style packag- 
ing than to cling too strongly to 
the good will that has been built 
up on old containers whose only 
virtue is good will? 


Competition Between Packages 


OW study for a moment the 

picture in the center of page 
209. Each group contains a soap 
product, sardines, a jelly powder, 
a spice, and a canned milk. In each 
case, the corresponding products 
were found in juxtaposition on 
the dealer’s shelf. It is readily 
apparent, I think, that the prod- 
ucts in the left-hand group had 
small chance, from a_ display 
point of view, beside the more 
easily identified containers on the 
right. Even among the packages 
in this group, though, there is 
scarcely one (unless it be Lux) 
which couldn’t be greatly im- 
proved—yet the way these stand 
out even as they are, beside their 
poorly dressed neighbors and 
competitors, is one of the strong- 
est indications of the dormant 
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possibilities the package holds as 
a means for lifting the product 
head and shoulders above com- 
petition on the dealer’s shelf. 

The Jello boxes, like the one 
shown in this group, were stacked 
up in a column two feet high, 
and the red lettering on a white 
background formed an effective 
magnet for customers’ eyes; in 
contrast, the brand shown in the 
foreground at the left of the pic- 
ture stacked close beside the 
Jello boxes, formed nothing more 
than a column of _ indistinct 
shadow. The onlooker was 
scarcely aware that it was a jelly 
powder similar to Jello. The dark 
lettering merged in with the 
darker background and the type 
was too small to be read from 
where the customer stood six feet 
away on the other side of the 
counter. 


I heard a woman ask for a box 
of ground cloves in a store the 
other day. Since she hadn't speci- 
fied what brand she wanted, the 
grocer placed on the counter a 
quality product, an _ imported 
brand in a round tin like the one 
shown third from the left in the 
picture on page 209. 


The Customer’s Angle 


«6 DON’T want that kind,” she 


said promptly. “I can’t read 
what it says on the box.” The 
grocer then substituted the box 
pictured in the other group. 
Now, the lady’s point was ex- 
tremely well taken, and she hada 
definite and very practical reason 
for her objection. Almost any 
family pantry shelf has on it a 
row of spice boxes—ginger, all- 
spice, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
red pepper, paprika—and_ there 
may be four or five others. 
When the housewife is making 
pumpkin pie between feeding the 
baby his orange juice and press- 
ing her husband’s Sunday clothes, 
she doesn’t want to have to reach 
every box off the shelf, take it to 
the light, and squint at it to see 
whether she is putting red pepper 
and ginger in her pie instead ot 
cinnamon and cloves. A pantry 
is usually a rather dark room, S0 
it’s doubly important that the 


(Continued on page 276) 


How Our Smallest Item Led to Our 
Biggest Year’s Sales 


UST one year ago 

Empire electric ap- 

pliances were still 
being sold at cut prices 
to anyone who would 
buy them. The standing 
of the trade and the lead- 
ing jobbers ranked some- 
where between zero and 
the numbers in the next 
fight below—if, indeed, they had 
ever been heard of at all. 

Yet today the Empire line is 
handled by the fourteen leading 
electrical jobbers in the Chicago 
territory, and the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of the same city 
featured it, gave it window dis- 
play space, and supported it with 
newspaper advertising during the 
recent holiday season. The com- 
pany has successfully started na- 
tional advertising, and its sales 
lor 1926 were 25 per cent ahead 
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One Product Well Merchandised and 
Intensively Sold Opened 658 Jobbing 
Accounts and Carried Our Exnttre 
Line Into a Highly Competitive Field 


By A. R. HAHN 


of the highest sales record prev- 
iously made. As a figure, 25 per 
cent may not sound startling, but 
in view of the fact that during 
this time almost every established 
connection the company had with 
sales outlets was torn up by the 
roots and the machinery set up 
for an entirely new set of sales 
policies, it represents a real 
achievement. 

Furthermore 658 accounts were 
opened among desirable jobbers 
during this time, and all this 


progress was made in the 
face of competitors who 
have behind them the 
prestige of years of na- 
tional advertising and 
constructive sales work. 


Almost any sales exec- 
utive will appreciate that 
it is a far cry from the 
condition described in 

paragraph one, to the more rosy 
outlook sketched in paragraph 
two. It represents an entire re- 
incarnation, in fact, for the com- 
pany that fathers the Empire 
line—the Metal Ware Corpora- 
tion of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
There are three main reasons 
for the company’s new and auspi- 
cious start on the road to na- 
tional distribution: the establish- 
ment of a set of sales policies, 
the mapping out of a definite 
sales and advertising plan, and an 
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ingenious idea for glorifying a 
hitherto insignificant item and 
making it the wedge which pried 
open accounts among most of the 
desirable electrical jobbers in the 
middle west. 


Like the black face character, 
made doubly famous by Miss 
Vivian Duncan, business for the 
Metal Ware Corporation, during 
the first six years of its existence, 
“just grew.” The products had 
merit, and they sold themselves 
to the extent of a quarter of a 
million dollar annual sales vol- 
ume. But profits were shrink- 
ing before the promiscuous 
price cutting, the ill winds that 
blew among: the trade were de- 
moralizing the markets that even 
then existed, and the company 
was beginning to realize that, so 
far as sales possibilities were con- 
cerned, they had not made even 
a dent in the vast market that 
must be awaiting them. 


Reconstruction Begins 


O A sales manager was ap- 

pointed, and the work of re- 
construction began. W. S. Mar- 
vin, the man placed in charge of 
marketing the line, and now vice- 
president of the company, out- 
lined to me the conditions I have 
described when I asked him to 
tell me the reasons for the new 
prestige the company is now en- 
joying, and to explain the changes 
in sales policy which brought it 
about. 

“Before we ever started to 
build up a rational sales plan,” 
Mr. Marvin explained, “we had to 
tear down everything that had 
been done before. Our prelimin- 
ary survey showed that we had 
a plant with good production fa- 
cilities, and products of merit. 
Aside from that, however, every- 
thing was in a state of chaos. We 
were selling to a large extent 
through agents, many of them of 
the independent sort where we 
could exert absolutely no control 
over their activities in reselling; 
50 per cent of our sales in the 
Chicago territoy were tied up 
with one concern which was not 
only unbusinesslike in its meth- 
ods, but a confirmed adherent to 
the principle of price cutting. In 
our electrical appliances we had a 
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line that was in one of the most 
competitive fields of marketing— 
a field where four widely known 
companies were advertising in- 
tensively from coast to coast, yet 
we were doing nothing in the 
way of advertising to stimulate 
sales ourselves. 


“One of the first things we did 
was to establish a price policy. 
After some study we selected for 
our intensive cultivation, the 
market which lay between the 
highest priced lines and the cheap 
lines. In the electrical appliance 
field at the present time there is 
no widely known company which 
has gone after this particular 
market as its main field for sales 
development. One or two of the 
larger advertised lines have 
allied lower priced brands, but 
they are tributary to their nation- 
ally advertised high priced goods. 
We felt, therefore, that there 
were unworked possibilities 
among the buyers who could not 
afford the highest quality the 
market afforded, yet who wanted 
a quality product. 

“Where we had once sold re- 
tailers, agents, individual custom- 
ers—just anyone who sent in an 
order—and with a large generos- 
ity and a ruthless disregard for 
profits, gave all of them the job- 
bing discount, we now set a defin- 
ite scale of discounts and resolved 
to stick to them, and to regulate 
the flow of orders through job- 
bing channels. When orders came 
in from retailers, they were now 
routed through jobbers, and we 
took our first steps toward re- 
gaining the good will which had 
been lost through the old ‘come 
one, come all’ method of selling 
goods from the factory. 


The Right Sales Slant 


“AS WE got further into the 

analysis of our problem, we 
saw that it would be folly to try 
to lay siege to the same markets 
our older competitors had been 
working and advertising to for so 
long; it would be a hopeless task 
unless we had some strong sell- 
ing plan, some piece of unusual 
selling strategy, which would es- 
tablish business on its own sheer 
merit. From the beginning, then, 
we sought some feature about 
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our line which would give our 
story for jobbers and dealers a 
new sales twist—something, pref- 
erably, which our competitors’ 
goods didn’t have, something 
which the trade couldn’t get ex- 
cept from us. When we looked 
about for such a feature, we se- 
lected from among the wide range 
of electrical products we were 
making, a two-cup percolator— 
an item which had been born as a 
toy and was being sold largely as 
a toy. Curiously enough, it was 
the smallest item in our line. 


“Other than ourselves, no one 
was making such a product, be- 
cause it would have been rejected 
at first sight by dealers, and in 
turn by their customers, as too 
small for any practical use. We 
felt a growing conviction, how- 
ever, that there must be many 
homes where just such an appli- 
ance would fill a real need—where 
there was a practical and very 
definite use for it. The housewife 
had only to be made conscious of 
it. Almost any woman will tell 
you that it is difficult to make 
two cups, only two cups of coffee, 
in a large percolator. The ap- 
pliance either won’t ‘percolate,’ 
or there is a waste of coffee. 


An Item for a Leader 


. HE idea we seized upon 
was this: if we could get 
buyers to see this small percolator 
would actually make two cups of 
delicious coffee in a very short 
time, there would shortly develop 
a big market for it as a practical 
appliance. The percolator could 
be sold not only for the man who 
wants to make his own coffee 
early in the morning—for the 
housewife who wants a cup in the 
middle of the afternoon—for the 
‘dozens of breakfast ‘twosomes’ 
where there is an every-morning 
hurry—but it could be sold also 
to families owning and using a 
larger percolator. In other words, 
it was an appliance that was 
needed in addition to whatever 
other equipment the housewife 
might have in her kitchen. 

“So this small item, which had 
so lately been but a toy, only an 
attractive novelty among our 
more pretentious electric grills, 
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Traffic like this, due to parking and poor regulation discourages many an automobile owner. 
A campaign of suggestions for better driving would help eliminate such conditions. 


Can the Auto Industry Join to Fight 
Common Sales Obstacles? 


EADERS of the 
RR axicie “Is the 
Automobile In- 


dustry Facing a Crisis 
in Selling?” have sent in 
varied opinions concern- 
ing the value of the sug- 
gestions offered by the 
writer. 

Many of those who 
wrote us are in agreement that 
the industry is facing a crisis, and 
that sales are going to be mate- 
rially retarded unless there is a 
marked improvement in_ traffic 
conditions in the next few years. 

Here is a typical letter from a 
SALES MANAGEMENT reader, who 
wrote us concerning the article: 


“The story in the current issue 
on the crisis in automobile sell- 
ing is excellent. Take my own 
case, for instance. Here I am, 


contemplating the purchase of an 


automobile (for the first time), in 
about the same frame of mind as 
the cowboy who was going into 
town to get drunk. What am I 
going to do with the darn thing 
around here after I get it? I dread 
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Can the Automobile Industry Borrow 
a Leaf From the Experience of the 
Paint and Cement Industries Which 
Conducted Cooperative Campaigns ? 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


the task of trying to drive it my- 
self, and the Missus says flatly 
and finally that she won’t learn 
how. I read the advertisements 
in the various magazines and they 
leave me cold, simply because as 
a background for all of their beau- 
tiful word-pictures I can see the 
Boston Post Road all cluttered 
with a snarl of traffic. And what’s 
more, I hear the dulcet tones of 
the traffic cop as he bawls out the 
only innocent driver in the whole 
blooming tangle. 


“T think your story is al- 
together sound and constructive, 
and I hope will reach the heads 
of some of the various automobile 
companies who read your maga- 
zine.” 


; FE BR U 


Another reader writes 
as follows: 

“Especially do I like 
your article on the prob- 
lem of the automobile 
manufacturers. This is 
the truest piece of writ- 
ing I have read in ‘many 
moons.’ It is construct- 
ive and I can testify that 
it’s gospel truth. Although I do 
not own a car, I could afford one, 
but it is a cinch I wouldn’t bother 
with one so long as I live near 
New York. It’s no hardship to 
be without one. I believe there 
are a good many hundred thou- 
sand folks who feel about the 
same way, and who could afford 
to buy a car but who simply for- 
get it because of the difficulties 
of traffic.” 


Today the automobile industry 
is concentrating a goodly share of 
its sales efforts on the idea of 
selling more than one car to a 
family. This is good sales strat- 
egy, and every year sees thou- 
sands of families add a second, 
a third, and even a fourth and 
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fifth car. Every year sees more 
women take up driving, and to- 
day thousands of families in mod- 
erate circumstances own and op- 
erate more than one automobile. 

Thousands of women would be- 
come active prospects and certain 
buyers of cars were it not for the 
difficulties of traffic. The econ- 
omic independence of women to- 
day is opening up a vast, new po- 
tential market for automobile 
manufacturers, but thousands of 
women hesitate to buy cars be- 
cause of the difficulties brought 
about through overcrowded 
traffic. 

In the article in the January 8 
issue, it was pointed out that the 
manufacturers can do five things 
to open up these potential mark- 
ets, and to make driving easier 
for their customers. These five 
things were: (1) Promote a cam- 
paign for greater courtesy and 
more common sense in driving. 
Millions of drivers actually don’t 
know how to drive with care and 
common sense, but they can be 
taught. (2) Spread the news of 
sensible traffic regulations, and 
fight foolish traffic laws. (3) Fos- 
ter better engineering of roads, 


streets and crossings by arousing 


the public to take a greater inter- 
est in road and street improve- 
ments. (4) Get behind a national 


© Underwood and Underwood. ‘ 
Why couldn’t the automobile manufacturers use a small portion of their advertising space to spread the 


news of highway improvements similar to the one pictured here? 


movement for the standardization 
of traffic signs, road markers and 
driving regulations. (5) Begin a 
campaign of education among 
owners of shops, sales rooms, 
service stations and salesmen 
which will teach them how to 
service cars more economically 
and to take better care of auto- 
mobiles. No other industry un- 
der the sun that approaches the 
automobile industry in magni- 
tude, renders such poor service 
to users. Not one garage or shop 
or service station in a hundred 
gives service that approaches ef- 
ficiency. One of the first steps 
in this campaign should be to edu- 
cate the public to expect and de- 
mand better service. -Owners have 
become so accustomed to poor 
service that it is taken for granted, 
but if the public were taught to 
demand better service it would 
improve almost automatically. 


A Reader Takes Exception 


‘Automobile manufacturers who 
read the article agree that any- 
thing which can be done to better 
traffic conditions is constructive 


and they declare they are back of 


any such efforts. 

However, some of the manufac- 
turers feel that it is too big an 
order, and something which 
should be done by some other 


agency. For example, Mr. R. |’. 
Aull, sales analyst of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., takes exception to 
the previous article as follows: 


“The motives, ethics and pub- 
lic consciousness of the automo- 
bile manufacturers cannot, in 
good taste, be compared with 
those of the brewers and distill- 
ers as they are compared in your 
article. Unquestionably, the brew- 
ers and distillers might have an- 
ticipated that the saloon had de- 
veloped in such enormous quan- 
tities due to the patronage of 
steady day-by-day drinkers. 


“Possibly certain automobile 
manufacturers, and in fact most 
of them, may speak of the speed 
possibilities of their automobiles, 
but we know that these speed pos- 
sibilities are really seldom used 
by the average driver. It would 
be difficult to have all manufac- 
turers join together upon certain 
abuses in which automobile driv- 
ers are tending to set up criti- 
cism of the automobile. 


“Tt is my personal opinion that 
the tone of the article is funda- 
mentally wrong, first by the ex- 
tremely unpleasant comparison 
between the cultivation of drunk- 
ards and of merchandising of 
automobiles, and second, because 
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Such a campaign, carried on by many 


manufacturers, would arouse the country to the need for better and wider highways. 
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How South Bend Bait Company Uses 
Films to Build Good Will 


OME of the best in- 
S dustrial and sales 
films which have 
been made have failed to 
pay because no adequate 
plan for showing and 
distribution were made. 
It is one thing to make 
a film, and quite another to ar- 
range for its distribution and 
showing. After the film has been 
made and enthusiastically com- 
mended by the people for which 
it was made, then the big part 
of the undertaking has, in many 
cases, just begun. 

Where will it be shown? How 
can it be kept busy? What is the 
best audience for it? How can 
these audiences be assembled? 
These are but a few of the many 
questions which should be an- 
swered before the film is made. 
For it is the distribution plan 
which will write the record of the 
success or failure of the average 
motion picture made for advertis- 
ing purposes. 


How Distribution Is Built 


NE of the best solutions to 
this problem has been worked 
out by Ivar Hennings, president 
of the South Bend Bait Company, 
manufacturers of fishing tackle. 


His films have been made with 
a definite distribution plan in 
mind, and so far the plan has 
worked so successfully that the 
company’s original ideas concern- 
ing the number of prints which 
could be kept working have had 
to be revised on two different oc- 
casions. When the film was com- 
pleted Mr. Hennings writes that 
he thought six copies would be 
enough, and so six copies were 
ordered. 

The demand for the films was 
soon so great that four more cop- 
ies were ordered and put into cir- 
culation. Now two more copies 
have been ordered, making twelve 
prints of the original film now in 
constant circulation. This demand 
lor the film has been built up by 
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How a Distribution Plan Was Worked 
Out Which Now Keeps Twelve Adver- 
tising Films Busy Showing to Audiences 


of Prospective Buyers 


a simple little circular which has 
been mailed to fish and game 
clubs and all chapters of the Isaak 
Walton League. The circular 
carries the title of one of the films, 
“Battling With -Muskies—The 
Greatest Muskie Picture Ever 
Filmed.” On the front page of 
the circular there is an enlarged 
illustration cut from the sales film 
itself. 


A Mailing Plan 


HE inside of the folder is 

bordered with action pictures 
made from strips of the film. The 
films are described as follows: 
“This film has been proclaimed 
the finest action picture of the 
fighting tiger of the North ever 
filmed. Every fish is landed by 
bait casting—no trolling. The 
scene is Hudson, Ontario, located 
amidst the primitive outdoor 
country of northwestern Ontario. 
‘There is no charge for use of 
the films except that you pay ex- 
press charges both ways. You 
also arrange for a projector and 
an experienced operator. Films 
are standard size, and require 
about fifteen minutes each to 
run.” Similar descriptions of each 
film are included. 


On the back page a blank is 
provided for filling in a request 
for the picture. The only inform- 
ation required for obtaining the 
film is first, second and. third 
choice for date. This leeway is 
required so that the company can 
fill in dates which will make it 
possible for the film to be kept 
moving constantly. Then the or- 
ganization must tell where the 
film is to be shown and give the 
estimated attendance. Records of 
future bookings for each film are 
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maintained in a card file, 
with a tickler system to 
follow up the return of 
each film to insure 
prompt returns of all 
films that are loaned. 
When the films come 
back they are rebound 
and checked for breakages. The. 
ten films are kept busy and are in 
constant circulation. Some time 
might be saved if the films were 
routed constantly from one show- 
ing to another, but it has been 
found that it is better to have the 
films returned each time to South 
Bend for inspection and repairs, 
so that each time the film goes 
out the company is assured that 
it is in good condition. 

The films were made in cooper- 
ation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment Motion Picture Bureau, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Ray- 
mond S. Peck, director of the bu- 
reau. Without his cooperation 
the picture could not have been 
obtained. 


A Successful Film 


S edited, the films are about 
one thousand feet, two hun- 
dred of which are captions. To 
procure the picture approximately 
4,000 feet of film were “shot,” but 
in order to make the picture 
snappy and to hold interest, it 
was cut down to about 800 feet 
of action. 

This is an important feature of. 
making every film. Too many 
commercial films have been too 
long, and too devoid of action to 
hold interest. 

In commenting upon his film, 
Mr. Hennings said: “This thing 
of complimentary distribution of 
films for showing to people inter- 
ested in fishing is a new venture 
for us, but so far we have been 
agreeably surprised how well it is 
received. We feel that we are 
creating a lot of interest in our 
product, adding interest to the 
sport of fishing, and perhaps cre- 
ating new fishing fans with every 
showing of the film.” 
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‘REDUCING COST IN 
ADVERTISING” 


‘“* TF the salesman of advertised 
products could be taught to 
build their sales talks upon 
advertising, instead of ignoring 
the advertising and starting in to 
unfold their entire presentation 
from the ground up, then one of 
the biggest wastes of advertising 
would be eliminated.” That was 
the statement made by Dr. W. D. 
Moriarty, educational director of 
the Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles and professor of economics 
at the University of Southern 
California, in a speech before the 
Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 


In this connection Dr. Moriarty 
made a defense of the order-taker, 
that type of salesman who writes 
up orders he has done little or 
nothing to obtain. While the 
order-taker contributes little 
enough to the closing of a sale, he 
does nothing to prevent a cus- 
tomer from buying, but that is 
just what the salesman does who 
does not take his company’s ad- 
vertising into consideration, the 
speaker said. . 

The subject of Dr. Moriarty’s 
talk was, “Advertising That Re- 
duces Selling Cost.” Another 
point developed related to cooper- 
ation. “There are three kinds of 
cooperation,” he declared. “There 
is authority cooperation, the kind 
that is forced; there is agreement 
cooperation, and there is spon- 
taneous cooperation. If advertis- 
ing is to be successful it must de- 
pend, not upon forcing dealers 
and salesmen to cooperate either 
by authority or by agreement— 
but upon making advertising so 
helpful to them that they will co- 
operate spontaneously. 


“The advertising profession has 
reached a place where the need 
for advertising can no longer be 
proved effectively by a recitation 
of outstanding cases. The fact 
that the Campbell’s Soup Com- 
pany has used advertising for 
years—the agency salesman’s 
standard argument—no longer 
suffices. We must make prospect- 
ive advertisers see where it is 
directly applicable to their own 
businesses.” 
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CATLIN TO MANAGE 
NEW HAVEN SALES 
HARLES P. CATLIN, gen- 


eral sales promotion man- 
ager and director of advertising of 
the Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., and its subsidiaries, and 
also vice-president of the Reming- 
ton Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the New Haven Clock 
Company, of New Haven, Conn. 
In his new connection, he will 
promote the sales of the New 
Haven line of True Time Tellers, 
clocks and watches. 

As a result of sales and mer- 
chandising experience, both in this 
country and abroad, Mr. Catlin 
comes to the New Haven com- 
pany with many qualifications 
for his new post. In addition to a 
knowledge of the hardware, cut- 
lery, sporting goods and silver- 
ware business, he is familiar with 
the lines produced by the New 
Haven company, having handled 
them while associated with one 
of the country’s large jobbing 
houses as buyer and department 
manager. 


C. B. Barton, formerly secre- 
tary of the Gainaday Electric 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, became vice-president at 
the recent meeting of the board of 
directors. In his new position he 
will continue in charge of sales 
and advertising. 


OIL-O-MATIC MEN 
PLAN BIG YEAR 
SIX-DAY Oil-O-Matic sales- 


men’s convention, first of a 
series by the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation, be- 
ginning January 3, brought to- 
gether all field salesmen to 
Bloomington, Illinois, to absorb 
an extensive 1927 sales and adver- 
tising program. 

Showing of an unusual port- 
folio, announcement of a mid-win- 
ter prize campaign, and the dis- 
cussion of plans for a 10,000 line 
local advertising schedule in each 
of some 300 cities marked high 
spots in the convention. 


Intensive study was given 1927 
plans, which were partially based 
on a nation-wide survey. The new 
forty-page portfolio, instead of 
merely showing and praising the 
forces which will contribute to 
the success of the Oil-O-Matic 
dealer in 1927, shows fully the ef- 
fect of these forces on the able-to- 
buy prospect. 


Launches Prize Campaign 


A prize campaign for the dealer 
organization was also launched at 
the convention. It will last from 
January 15 to February 26. This 
is the first of a series of similar 
campaigns to be used throughout 
the year. 

C. U. Williams, president of the 
corporation, expressed the opin- 
ion that 1927 sales, putting the 
figures at a conservative estimate, 
would be three times those of 
1926. 

Lawrence L. Smith, sales man- 
ager, expressed the same opinion, 
basing his estimate on the fact 
that unusually successful sales 
policies and plans, which the cor- 


poration offers dealers, are daily . 


attracting new and better mer- 
chandisers to the dealer organiza- 
tion. This fact is alone the reason 
for a large percentage of the esti- 
mated increase. 


The convention was limited 
strictly to field representatives, 
no dealers being present. Plans 
are under way for the annual 
dealer convention to be held this 
spring, at which several European 
and Asiatic dealers are expected 
to attend. 
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We Thought We Had Saturated 


OST companies 
try to maintain a 
stabilized sales 


curve. Our company has 
to. Not only does our 
sales department strive 
toward a gently sloping 
incline, but our production de- 
partment demands it. There is no 
turning back. Not when every- 
body from the president down to 
the porter realizes that it costs 
between $25,000 and $30,000 to 
shut down one of our manufac- 
turing units and 
start it up again. 

With us, it has 
been just another 
evidence of a truth 


Our Market 


But We Found That We Had Only 


Scratched the Surface 


By A SALES MANAGER 


responsible for bringing to light 
a volume of potential business 
which we never knew existed. 
Before we started this intensive 
campaign to line up new business, 
we recognized only four and one- 
half million gross available busi- 


thought, we had merely 
scratched the surface. 

Like all other com- 
panies, we faced that op- 
pressive gray dawn after 
the war. It appeared par- 
ticularly unpromising to 
us because of the heavy cost of 
shutting down manufacturing 
units. However, after consider- 
able deliberation we took definite 
steps to hold and even increase 
war-time sales rather than adjust 
our expenses to lower volume and 
less profits. 

The first step we 


as old as the hills— 
necessity is the 
mother of inven- 
tion. Our “inven- 
tion” has been 
striking in its sim- 
plicity and in its 
effectiveness. It 
consists of a simple 


Tapping New Markets 


Five years ago this concern thought it had a line 


on all its markets. In addition to its active 
buyers, it had built up a file of 3.000 prospects. 


Yet today, through a new and more efficient system 
of cooperation between the sales promotion depart- 
ment and the men in the field, this prospect list has 


’ tripled, and business has shown more than a propor- 


tionate increase. 


“We thought we had saturated our market,” this 
sales executive says, “but we had merely scratched 
the surface!” In one department alone annual sales 
have increased from four and one-half million to 


method whereby we 
ferret out all avail- 
able business, and 
hammer away at it 
until it becomes our 
own. 

If someone had 
suggested sucha 
plan to me _ five 
years ago I would 
have replied, “Of 
course, that is a 
splendid idea, but 
we have been using 
it for years!” By 
way of proof, I 
could have pulled 
out a single- 
drawer-file of 3,000 
Prospects. That was five years 
ago. Today, our promotion de- 
partment has found no less than 
9,000. Naturally, you will say 
that probably the number of users 
has increased during that time. 
But sales have shown more 
than a proportionate increase. 
Therefore, this plan is wholly 
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seven million dollars. 


ness for one of our departments. 
The following year, although our 
sales in that department had 
stepped up considerably, we found 
five and a half million; and now, 
we have definitely located seven 
million gross available business! 
Which is evidence that instead of 
saturating the market, as we 


took was to re- 
quest each sales- 
man to send in a re- 
port of every call 
on his regular cus- 
tomers. It consisted 
of the results of the 
call, any instruc- 
tions to the house, 
and the date the 
company’s contract 
terminated. For ex- 
ample, under in- 
structions the 
salesman would 
often ask one of the 
officers to write a 
letter to the buyer 
emphasizing what 
he had told him in 
person. Or, again, 
he would ask the 
house to rush cer- 
tain samples, or do 
any of the things 
that might help to 
further the sale. 
When these in- 
structions were car- 
ried out, the report 
was filed in the 
tickler to come up for attention 
30 days before the termination of 
the contract. At that time, the 
salesman who was handling the 
account received a detailed analy- 
sis of all relations between the 
customer and the- house during 
the past few years. It naturally 
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Henry M. Watkins Hardware Company 
Boonville, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Watkins: 


When Bob Mason visited Booneville last week you were out of the 
city and he missed the opportunity of telling you about the sales 


records of some of our dealers in nearby towns. 


Bob wanted me to remind you that we have a new window trim which 
is one of the best selling ideas we have ever put out. A picture 


of it is enclosed. 


In Indianola this display helped to sell nearly three dozen of the 
$3.00 models in less than ten days. Bob just wrote me that he has 
been getting repeat orders all over his territory as a result of 


the new display. 


Now I'd like to send you one of these displays, but if you have 
none of our merchandise in stock, it would be a waste of the company's 
money, because you wouldn't want to put up the display without having 


the go0ds on hand. 


Because he will not be able to get around to see you for some time, 
Bod thought you would like to order the assortment he has been selling 
so rapidly in your territory. With it we will include one of the new 
window trims. It will fit any window, and for this season of the year 
it will be more than usually productive of sales. 


Just mail the enclosed card. The goods are packed and ready to ship. 
Renenber we prepay the shipping charges on a three dozen order, 


7 WA 
Whew, & FES 


With cur very best wishes, I am 
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OST of us remember, 
when we were salesmen, 
how our good friends, the 

buyers, used to ask us when we 
were “coming around this way 
again.” When we told the buyer 
that we were not coming back 
any more this season, he placed 
an order accordingly. He bought 
enough to last until our next trip. 
If we made two trips a year he 
bought twice a year. If we made 
four trips a year he bought four 
times a year. 


But the modern buyer doesn’t 
buy that way. He has records 
and figures to show that our 
goods turn at a certain rate. He 
knows how long a gross, or a 
case, a barrel or a dozen will last. 
He buys for current needs, and if 
we don’t happen to be along when 
he needs the goods he just doesn’t 
buy, that’s all: How many sales 
he loses because he is periodically 
out of merchandise doesn’t bother 
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‘him nearly as much as the fact 
that buying in larger quantities 
slows turnover. He-is mad on 
the subject of turnover. 


Industrial buyers are nearly as 
bad. The man who _ formerly 
bought enough oil or grease to 
last through a_ season’ buys 
enough to last a month. Parts, 
supplies, and raw material are 
purchased on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis, some buyers evidently try- 
ing to rival the corner fruit mer- 
chant in his policy of buying fre- 
quently. 

Quarrel with this policy if you 
will. Say that it is foolish. Say 
that it increases the cost of dis- 
tribution. But what of it? Buy- 
ers are set in their habits, and all 
our quarreling doesn’t seem to in- 
crease the size of orders. In many 
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CALLS 
by Mail 


How a Sales Promotion Department 
Helps the Salesman Overcome the 
Burdens of Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


lines it is out of the question to 
have a salesman on hand every 


‘time a buyer wants to place an 


order for a pocketful of merchan- 
dise. The only other answer is a 
mail sales department to bridge 
the gap between salesmen’s calls. 


How one company: has organ- 
ized its sales promotion depart- 
ment to cope with this situation 1s 
an example of what can be done 
to supplement personal sales 
work with mail sales work on an 
organized basis. While many 


‘companies are doing mail sales 


work, this company has made its 
bureau of mail sales more efficient 
and more productive than the av- 
erage because it has laid out 4 
definite program for a year’s 
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work, and because that program 
has been consistently followed. 

The first duty of the bureau of 
mail sales is to see that all terri- 
tories which are not covered suf- 
ficiently by men are covered by 
mail. This includes the follow- 
ing: (a) Sections of states which 
salesmen do not reach on account 
of poor transportation, or which 
are sparsely populated. (b) Ter- 
ritories which are temporarily left 
vacant by resignation or transfer 
of the salesmen. (c) Small towns 
in each territory which salesmen 
do not reach at any season of the 
year. (d) Small towns which are 
made by salesmen only at certain 
seasons of the year, for instance, 
when traveling with a car. These 
towns must be worked by mail 
at the season the salesman is un- 
able to reach them. (e) Towns 
which are missed by a salesman 
on his trip for one reason or 
another. 


All of this work is done on a 
routine basis, and names are se- 
lected from salesmen’s reports, 
from lists of customers and pros- 
pects, and from reports from 
agencies showing names of new 
retailers, changes in business, 
fires, etc. For example, when a 
salesman in Wisconsin reports 
that the roads are snowbound, 
the sales promotion department 
immediately makes up a _ list 
of towns the salesmen would 


A bureau of mail sales can keep a stream of 
orders coming in from dealers in little towns 
like these, where salesmen’s calls are too 
mfrequent to handle hand-to-mouth demands. 
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ordinarily make during this 
season of the year. From this 
list of towns, lists of dealers are 
gathered and a special letter or a 
letter campaign is sent out. Some 
of the letters are dictated by cor- 
respondents and others are put on 
automatic typewriters or multi- 
graphs. 


Supplementing Sales Work 


The next division of the work 
is concerned with supplementing 
the work of salesmen. It is known 
as Division II, and comes under 
the following general head: “Sup- 
plementing Sales Calls by Letters 
—Following Up Calls Through 
Information Reported on Report 
Cards.” This work divides itself 
as follows: 

(a) Writing to dealers sales- 
men missed. For example, deal- 
ers who were busy or away 
when the salesman called. 

(b) Settling grievances. 

(c) Writing to dealers who 
handle only part of the line, or 
who do not order the complete 
line from the salesman. 

(d) Dealers who are hand- 
ling competitive lines. 

These letters are usually per- 
sonal letters and are personally 
dictated, the information on 
which each letter is based being 
gleaned from the salesmen’s re- 
ports on individual calls on buy- 
ers. The work of the sales 
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promotion department is based 
largely on the reports sent in by 
the salesmen. This work consists 
of the following activities: To 
check reports on each salesman 
by towns. That is, take the sales- 
man’s report of calls from a town 
and compare his calls with the 
mailing list and with the prospect 
list to see that the company has 
the right number of customers in 
a town. 


Lists of dealers are periodically 
checked to see that they use dis- 
play fixtures and display material. 


Some of this work is accom- 
plished by form letters. One 
group of dealers will receive a cer- 
tain form letter, but a great deal 
of the work is carried on through 
personal correspondence. 


The third duty of the sales pro- 
motion department is circulariza- 
tion in connection with publicity 
campaigns and general advertis- 
ing. This work consists of keep- 
ing the trade posted on all adver- 
tising campaigns with the idea of 
obtaining displays in stores at the 
time national advertising cam- 
paigns are running. At times 
these mailings are general, and 
are designed to interest the deal- 
ers in tying up with national cam- 
paigns. At other times these 
mailings are sent out with the di- 
rect intention of obtaining orders 

One of the most important du- 
ties of the sales promotion de- 
partment is the compilation and 
maintenance of mailing lists. The 
first source of new names for 
mailing lists is from salesmen’s 
report cards. The next source is 
the commercial rating books. The 


mailing lists are checked against 
the rating books every time a new 
edition of these books is received. 
Reports from commercial report- 
ing agencies giving lists of new 
dealers, changes in branch stores, 
fires and bankruptcies are used 
for mailing lists. 


The sales promotion depart- 
ment acts in a supervisory capac- 
ity to all branch office sales pro- 
motion plans. Prior to the in- 
stallment of this department, 
branch offices used a great deal of 
direct mail without any well regu- 
lated general plan. The branch 
manager in one town would be 
pushing a certain item, whereas 
the branch manager in a nearby 
town would be working on an en- 
tirely different item. Since the 
installment of the sales promotion 
department, branch office sales 
promotion work coincides with 
the yearly program of the main 
office. 


Following Up Advertising 


Records are kept on each mail- 
ing. The cost, results and other 
information are carefully tabu- 
lated as fast as the returns come 
in, so that the information is al- 
ways at hand for future use. 


The sales promotion depart- 
ment is charged with the duty of 
following up all newspaper ad- 
vertising and furnishing informa- 
tion to newspaper promotion de- 
partments for use in dealer news- 
papers, which most metropolitan 
newspapers issue regularly. In 
this department there is a list of 
all these newspapers, and when- 
ever a newspaper campaign is go- 
ing out the newspapers are fur- 
nished with publicity material and 
news items concerning the cam- 
paign. 

The sales promotion depart- 
ment also has charge of the mer- 
chandising of all window dis- 
plays, store material and fixtures. 
In connection with the advertis- 
ing department and the sales de- 
partment, the sales promotion 
manager compiles the schedule 
for all special window displays, 
and sample windows are made up 
periodically and photographed. 
These photographs are mailed to 
salesmen so that every salesman 
will have as a part of his sales 
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portfolio, pictures of the latest 
window displays. 

Here is a typical month’s pro- 
gram of the sales promotion de- 
partment: 


(1) Design and build three 
special window displays for 
three different types of dealers. 
Have these displays photo- 
graphed and write specifica- 
tions and a mailing piece on 
each display. Mail photographs 
and specifications to all branch 
offices and all salesmen. Cir- 
cularize three different classes 
of dealers with an offer to send 
the display free of charge on 
request. 

(2) Write special letters to 
all dealers in temporarily va- 
cant territories, calling attention 
to a seasonable assortment of 
merchandise, and offer to send 
any of the window displays free 
with orders for these assort- 
ments. 

(3) Prepare news stories and 
mail to editors of all retail 
newspapers published by news- 
papers in which current adver- 
tising is appearing. 

(4) Send special letters to all 
dealers the salesmen have 
missed on regular trips. 


(5) Send special letters to all 
dealers the salesmen failed to 
sell. 


(6) Compile lists of dealers 
in small towns and the branch 
office territories which are not 
being worked by salesmen. Pre- 
pare and mail a special cam- 
paign to all these dealers. 
Check results of this campaign 
to determine whether or not re- 
sults would justify having sales- 
men visit these towns. Submit 
these results to the sales mana- 
ger and branch office managers 
for further consideration. 


Campaigns to Dealers 


This last activity is carried on 
continuously throughout the year. 
Depending on the size of the dif- 
ferent branch office territories, 
from one to five territories are 
worked by special mailings each 
month. Everyone of these spec- 
ial mailings invariably brings to 
light the fact that salesmen are 
overlooking certain towns which 


are well worth personal visits. 
These mailings secure business on 
a profitable basis, and add consid- 
erable volume which would be 
overlooked by the salesmen. 

While the sales promotion de- 
partment has many other duties, 
the activities outlined in this 
article give a general idea of the 
work that is done and how it is 
carried on. 

Every organization will find 
different duties for the sales pro- 
motion department, but the gen- 
eral idea of this department will 
be found practical in almost any 
line of business, no matter 
whether the product sold is a 
specialty, a line of supplies, or a 
line of merchandise sold through 
dealers to the general public. 


A. B. P. ANNOUNCES 


COMMITTEES 

grapes J. H. Bragdon of 

the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., has announced the per- 
sonnel of the following standing 
and special committees. The Ad- 
visory Committee is composed of 
A. C. Pearson, Economist Group, 
chairman; James H. McGraw, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany; Col. E. A. Simmons, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany ; Charles G. Phillips, United 
Publishers’ Corporation; Fritz J. 
Frank, Iron Age Publishing Com- 
pany; M. C. Robbins, Robbins 
Publishing Company; Arthur J. 
Baldwin, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company; Fred D. Porter, 
Porter-Langtry Company; E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering; 
W. H. Ukers, Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal; Samuel O. Dunn, 
Railway Age; A. W. Shaw, Fac- 
tory, and John N. Hind, Jr., Per- 
iodical Publishing Company. 

Harry E. Taylor, Dry Goods 
Economist, is chairman of the 
eastern division of the Agency 
Relations Committee. Other com- 
mittee chairmen are: Publicity 
Committee, G. E. Conkling, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; 
Membership Committee, eastern 
division, E. B. Terhune, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder; western division, 
Warren C. Platt, National Petro- 
leum News, and Canadian divi- 
sion, H..T. Hunter, Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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A Buick Man Jumps On Us With 


HE following let- 
ter is one. sales 
executive’s reac- 


tion to a recent article: 

The writer notices in 
your January 8, 1927, 
paper a crabby article on the auto- 
mobile industry entitled, “Is the 
Automobile Industry Facing a 
Crisis ?” 

Mr. Whitmore seems to have 
an idea that the automobile indus- 
try is quite similar to the brewery 
and distilling industry in its 
methods of work. 

It happens that the writer 
started in the automobile business 
August 1, 1908, and has worked 
for and with W. C. Durant, C. W. 
Nash, R. H. Collins, Walter 
Chrysler, E. T. Strong, C. W. 
Churchill, and many others. For 
the first three years the writer 
was in the sales department of 
the Buick factory. Since then he 
spent three years in the Mil- 
waukee branch, ten years as sales 
manager of a distributing house 
for Buick in Denver, and at pres- 
ent is manager of the Buick 
Motor Company at Denver. 


On Traffic Codes 


AVING started in the busi- 

ness early in life, it has been 
necessary to study continuously 
and constantly the automobile in- 
dustry, and we want to say defin- 
itely that Mr. Whitmore with all 
of his criticism has no apparent 
understanding of the automobile 
industry. He states in his article 
that the drivers are not courteous, 
that they are reckless, they won’t 
let anyone else get in line, nor 
will they let anyone cross the line 
of traffic. 

If Mr. Whitmore would take 
the trouble to learn the traffic 
code in his own city, we think he 
would get along pretty well. It 
is true that there are certain 
drivers who are reckless and have 
a keen desire to beat the other 
drivers in the line, but they are 
so few in comparison with the 
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Both Feet 


A Warm Answer to the Article “Is 
the Automobile Industry Facing a 


Crisis in Selling?’’ 


total number of drivers that they 
cause very little concern. 


He states that manufacturers 
advertise that the cars will run 
sixty, seventy and seventy-five 
miles an hour, and that statement 
is true. If he would come into 
this western country, where the 
cities are three, four and five hun- 
dred miles apart, the towns from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles apart—open roads_ with 
very little traffic, we don’t think 
he would object to speed. 


The Service Problem 


E criticized the poor service 

given by the dealers and 
service stations and the high 
charge for this service. We know 
of no industry that is more gen- 
erous in the servicing of its mer- 
chandise for its customers than 
the automobile industry. The 
writer being in his nineteenth 
year in this industry, having trav- 
eled for years among the dealers, 
has seen them very generous in 
the service to their customers. 


The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association for years has been 
working with the dealer to put in 
mechanical equipment and tools 
to do more work at less cost. Mr. 
Whitmore evidently does not 
know this. 

The writer comes in contact 
with a great many automobile 
drivers who, knowing that he has 
been for years in the automobile 
industry, make a point to discuss 
the automobile mechanically. 
Very, very few of them are dis- 
satisfied with the automobile they 
are driving or the service they are 
getting. They expect to pay a cer- 
tain amount of money for the 
work on an automobile. 

Mr. Whitmore says that if the 
manufacturers insist upon mass 
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production, the automo- 
biles being sold on what 
he calls easy terms and 
long time payments, that 
laws more rigid than 
those now in effect will 
be made which must be observed 
before automobiles will be per- 
mitted to operate on the streets. 
It seems that Mr. Whitmore 
should read the statements of 
bankers, or finance men, Mr. 
Hoover and other men about the 
time payment on automobiles. 
The men who are connected with 
it consider it the soundest financ- 
ing that can be discovered. 


We have been selling automo- 
biles on time payments for six 
years and haven’t lost a dollar. 

In summing up this situation, 
Mr. Whitmore stated that laws 
will be passed that will prevent 
production of automobiles. At 
the present time there are over 
three million people in the auto- 
mobile industry being well paid 
for their work, spending their 
money for groceries, clothing, the 
education of their children, buy- 
ing homes, radios, automobiles 
and contributing more than any 
other industry to the prosperity 
of this country. 


A Giant Industry 


HOULD laws come out to 
stop this there would be a 
calamity in this country that 
would be worse than anything 
that happened following the war. 


The automobile industry today 
is consuming a large proportion 
of the steel industry. Let it be 
stopped and it will ruin the steel 
industry. It is consuming a large 
proportion of the rubber industry. 
It is using more plate glass than 
any other industry. 

The automobile manufacturers 
not only design wonderful auto- 
mobiles, but they design remark- 
able machines to make the parts 
at mass production and have con- 
tinuous production lines, so that 
with the very minimum of hand 
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labor, the automobiles are selling 
at lower cost compared with pre- 
war prices than anything in the 
United States. 

Also, the use of automobiles 
has increased industry by allow- 
ing salesmen to make quicker and 
more contact with their custom- 
ers, and made life of the farmer a 
greater pleasure, has _ brought 
people out-of-doors instead of 
shut up in their homes and the 
hot, dusty little villages as they 
were twenty years ago. The 


automobile industry has been the 
biggest source of progress in 
America of any industry, and no 
country, nor state, nor city, is go- 
ing to in any way pass laws to 
curtail the use of automobiles. Of- 
ficials are studying on how to reg- 
ulate and move more traffic, and 
great progress has been made in 
this direction. 
Yours very truly, 
W. J. HAUGHEY, 
Manager, Buick Motor Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 


We’re Sorry, Mr. Haughey, But 
You Misunderstood Us 


R. HAUGHEY apparently 
M misconstrued this article. 

Nothing was said which 
even intimated that any laws 
could or would be passed which 
would limit the production of 
automobiles. ‘The article stated 
that many ill-advised laws had 
been passed which made driving 
more difficult, which increased the 
cost of owning an automobile and 
discouraged potential prospects 
from buying cars. 

One has only to drive through 
many towns where he sees signs, 
“Speed Limit Fifteen Miles An 
Hour—Law Rigidly Enforced,” to 
realize that a vast amount of 
meaningless legislation clutters 
up the statute books of the coun- 
try. Speed traps are more or less 
common in many localities. Park- 
ing regulations, traffic rules and 
various other regulations which 
differ widely in every town make 
it almost an impossibility for a 
driver not to subject himself to 
arrest in any strange town. 

We suggested that the automo- 
bile industry begin a campaign to 
eliminate all these conflicting or- 
dinances, laws and regulations— 
to bring about a fairer attitude to- 
ward motorists on the part of 
officials all over the country. 


Another law which is hamper- 
ing the industry is the practice of 
confiscating automobiles found 
transporting liquor. The dealers’ 
association has carried a test case 
to the Supreme Court to see 
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whether the law cannot be 
changed so as to protect dealers 
and finance companies who have 
an equity in seized cars. 


Mr. Haughey admits that there 
are certain drivers who are reck- 
less, but declares that they are so 
few in number that they cause 
very little concern. It is the com- 
paratively few reckless and dis- 
courteous drivers which make so 
many drastic regulations neces- 
sary. If a campaign of education 
were waged which would put 
such a stigma of public disap- 
proval on these drivers that they 
would mend their ways, many 
drastic ordinances and regulations 
could be abolished. It is always 
the majority of fair, decent, well- 
behaved people who suffer from 
the few who need education. 


Weare sorry that Mr. Haughey 
took offense at the mention of the 
liquor industry. We said noth- 
ing to lead anyone who reads the 
article carefully to believe that we 
think the two industries are simi- 
lar. The article said, “In some 
ways the automobile industry is 
facing some of the very same 
problems faced by the liquor in- 
dustry fifteen or twenty years 
ago.” We said that automobiles 
were being legislated against, and 
that is the only parallel we drew. 
Everybody knows there is a great 
hue and cry abroad in the land 
concerning the increasing num- 
bers of automobile accidents. 
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CAR LOADINGS BEGIN 
1927 INCREASES 


Car loadings for 1927 are al- 
ready showing the same tenden- 
cies toward increases which 
marked railroad reports during 
1926. Cars loaded with revenue 
freight for the week ending Janu- 
ary 15 totaled 950,045, according 
to the recent announcement of the 
American Railway Association. 


This was an increase of 18,310 
cars over the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 9,245 
cars over the preceding week this 
year. Loadings of coal showed 
the principal gains. All districts, 
except the southwestern and 
northwestern, showed increases 
in the total loading of all com- 
modities compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1926. 


MARTIN ADDRESSES 
ST. LOUIS CLUB 


Douglas V. Martin, Jr., director 
of publicity of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, addressed the 
St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau 
on the subject, “New Customers 
Where You Least Expect to Find 
Them,” at the January 28 meet- 
ing of that organization. As orig- 
inator of the advertising slogan 
made famous by his newspaper, 
Mr. Martin has become known 
semi-officially as “Governor of the 
Forty-ninth State.” He was for- 
merly secretary of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis. 


THREE JOIN “TIMES” 
PROMOTION STAFF 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, form- 
erly of the Chicago Tribune 
and more recently vice-president 
of the Charles C. Green Advertis- 
ing Agency; Charles J. Savage, 
formerly of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and later 
consultant on advertising; and 
Harold B. Finnell, formerly asso- 
ciated with the MacMillan Book 
Company, publishers, have joined 
the advertising staff of the New 
York Times. Mr. Pancoast be- 
comes national advertising mana- 
ger of the Times. Mr. Savage 
and Mr. Finnell will assist in ad- 
vertising and promotion work. 


Can Taylor’s System of Management 


Be Used in Sales Work? 


O INTRODUCE 
something scien- 
tific or technical 


of such a popular char- 
acter as sales manage- 
ment to a business or 
profession is not an easy 
task. However, it is eas- 
ier to find sales man- 
agers who believe in 
management, and even 
who believe in what is termed 
scientific management, than it 
was twenty years ago. 

It is interesting to note that 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation now has a division with a 
vice-president in charge known as 
the sales executive division. Such 
a thing would have been impossi- 
ble even fifteen years ago. Of 
the pamphlets published by the 
American Management Associa- 
tion fully one-third are on sub- 
jects pertaining to sales manage- 
ment. 

The Taylor Society, the sub- 
title of which is “An International 


Scientific management has been a 
success in shop practices. But it has 
often been neglected in selling and 
sales management. There is, in sell- 
mg, just as there is in shop work, a 
“one best way to perform every 
operation.” And scientific manage- 
ment concerns itself with the finding 
of that one best way. 
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Sales Management 


The third of a series of articles 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


Society to Promote the Science 
and the Art of Administration 
and of Management,” has since 
1920 devoted a considerable 
amount of its attention to prob- 
lems in connection with sales 
work. In its bulletin of June, 
1920, is printed the proceedings 
of a conference of sales execu- 
tives. In a bulletin for October, 
1921, is a paper the title of which 
is “Abstract of a Report of the 
Committee on the Organization 
and Functions of the Sales En- 
gineering Department, and of the 
Committee on the Organization 
and Functions of the Sales 


This Writer as He 
Clears Up Some Common Misunder- 
standings of the Principles of Scientific 
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Operating Department.” 
Since that date in almost 
every bulletin of the 
Taylor Society has been 
printed some paper in 
connection with sales 
management. 

Perhaps these two 
statements in reference 
to these two societies 
are sufficient excuse for 
me to introduce the subject of 
scientific management. Neverthe- 
less, I realize that many sales 
managers have little interest in 
what is called scientific manage- 
ment. I believe they may become 
much interested if they will inves- 
tigate the subject. 

In 1911 the book by Frederick 
W. Taylor, called, “The Principles 
of Scientific Management,” was 
published. It was the reading of 
this book, followed by a study of 
the subject which led me to be- 
lieve that the same principles 
which Mr. Taylor had introduced 
into management, could be well 
introduced into 
sales management. 
Because of these 
convictions I wrote 
the book, “Scientific 
Sales Management” 
in 1912. Any sales 


manager who desires to take ad- 


vantage of rich opportunities 
which are his for the seek- 
ing, should read Taylor’s book. 
Each thinking sales manager will 
acknowledge that in most indus- 
tries in this country manufactur- 
ing has progressed further than 
marketing. If he will admit this 
he will be in a frame of mind to 
profit by a study of some of the 
things which have made manu- 
facturing so successful. 

In the introduction of his book 
Mr. Taylor talks of the question 
of a larger national efficiency. He 
quotes President Roosevelt, who 
brought to the attention of the 
governors at the White House, 
the fact of the enormous waste 
which was going on in this coun- 
try. In the introduction he says, 
“We can see and feel the waste of 
material things. Awkward, inef- 
ficient or ill-directed movements 
of men, however, leave nothing 
visible or tangible behind them. 
Their appreciation calls for an act 
of memory—an effort of the imag- 
ination.” 


Wanted: Competent Men 
R. TAYLOR says in this in- 


troduction: “The search for 
better, for more competent men, 
from the presidents of our great 
companies down to our household 
servants, was never more vigor- 
ous than it is now. And more 
than ever before is the demand 
for competent men in excess of 
the supply. 

“What we are all looking for, 
however, is the ready-made, com- 
petent man; the man who some- 
one else has trained. It is only 
when we fully realize that our 
duties, as well as our opportun- 
ity, lies in systematically cooper- 
ating to train and to make this 
competent man, instead of hunt- 
ing for a man whom someone else 
has trained, then we shall all be 
on the road to national efficiency. 

“In the past the prevailing idea 
has been well expressed in the 
saying that ‘Captains of industry 
are born, not made’; and the 
theory has been that if one could 
get the right man, methods could 
be safely left to him. In the fu- 
ture it will be appreciated that 
our leaders must be trained right 
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as well as born right, and that no 
great man can (with the old sys- 
tem of personal management) 
hope to compete with a number 
of ordinary men who have been 
properly organized so as effi- 
ciently to cooperate. 


“In the past the man has been 
first; in the future the system 
must be first. This in no sense, 
however, implies that great men 
are not needed. On the contrary, 
the first object of any good sys- 
tem must be that of developing 
first class men; and under sys- 
tematic management the best 
man rises to the top more cer- 
tainly and more rapidly than ever 
before.” 

These words could not be more 
appropriate if they had been writ- 
ten by Mr. Taylor with particu- 
lar reference to sales manage- 
ment. 


I confess to a feeling of timid- 
ity as I introduce some descrip- 
tion of the thing called “scientific 
management.” I have known 
many sales managers well and I 
am cognizant of the fact that 
some of them are inclined to be- 
little the technique of the egineer, 
if it is introduced into selling. On 
the other hand, because I know 
sales managers so well, I know 
that the majority realize that the 
work which they are doing is 
most important and they are look- 
ing all the time for methods un- 
der which they may improve it. 


Scientific Management 
Lefer ewan before de- 


scribing scientific sales 
management, I feel it is import- 
ant I should bring in here some 
idea of scientific management. I 
should like to tell more about the 
life of Mr. Taylor. It is my feel- 
ing, however, that the most that 
I should do is to direct the reader 
to the sources where he can learn 
of Mr. Taylor’s work. If I under- 
take to give some account of his 
life, I shall take up too much 
space under the subject of scien- 
tific management, whereas it 
seems to me, I should devote it to 
a discussion of the principles of 
scientific sales management. 
About two years ago a two-vol- 
ume biography of Mr. Frederick 
W. Taylor was published by 
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Harper Brothers. This was writ- 
ten by Mr. Frank B. Copley. If 
the sales manager desires to learn 
much of the history of manage- 
ment as Mr. Taylor developed it, 
he will do well to read these two 
volumes. 


It is my opinion that nobody 
can write a better description of 
what constitutes scientific man- 
agement than did Mr. Taylor 
himself. Accordingly, I feel at 
liberty to quote here the testi- 
mony which he gave in January, 
1912, before the special investiga- 
tion committee of the House of 
Representatives. I am fortunate 
in owning a copy of the complete 


_ stenographic report. As you read 


this testimony you might apply it 
to sales management. Some of 
the references by Mr. Taylor may 
not apply, and particularly when 
he speaks of the mental attitude 
of the workmen, because the 
mental attitude of the salesman 
is different from that of the work- 
man. Nevertheless, many of his 
words apply to sales manage- 
ment. 


What Is Scientific Management? 
R. TAYLOR said: “There 


are many elements of man- 
agement ... that are utterly im- 
possible to go into at a hearing of 
‘this kind but I want ... to make 
clear what may be called the es- 
sence of it, so that when I use 
the words ‘scientific manage- 
ment,’ you men who are listening 
may have a clear, definite idea of 
what is in my mind... . I want 
to clear the deck, sweep away a 
good deal of rubbish first by 
pointing out what scientific man- 
agement is not.... 

“Scientific management is not 
any efficiency device . . . nor is it 
any bunch or group of efficiency 
devices. It is not a new system 
of figuring costs; it is not a new 
scheme of paying men; it is not 
holding a stop watch on a man 
and writing things down about 
him; it is not time study ; it is not 
motion study nor an analysis 0! 
the movements of men; it is not 
the printing and ruling and un 
loading of a ton or two of blanks 
on a set of men and saying: ‘Here 
is your system; go to it.’ It 1s 

(Continued on page 292) 
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National advertisers frequently write 
The Times-Picayune’s Merchandising 
Department such soothing paragraphs 
as these: 


“Your letter . . is simply another in- 
stance of that splendid co-operation 
which you and your paper have ex- 
tended to us during this campaign and 
which frequently has been the subject 
of enthusiastic comment by our sales 
and advertising executives, as well as 
Newell-Emmett Company, our adver- 
tising counsel.” ‘ 


(from Johns-Manville, Inc.) 


“We have been getting very satis- 
factory results from our schedule in 
The Times-Picayune and we feel sure 
that the co-operation such as this, with 
which you have been so generous, has 
had a great deal to do with it.” 


(from the Borden Sales Co., Inc.) 


“We want you to know that both 
ourselves and our client appreciate 
this good local tie-up on your part.” 


(from the H. K. McCann Co.) 


“We, at this time, wish to express 
our appreciation for the splendid mer- 
chandising support that you have given 
Mr. V. E. Mitchell, our Memphis Dis- 
trict Sales Manager, and this company 
during the past year. We are sure 
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Put New Orleans on that list—and you'll keep it there. 


that co-operation of this kind is 
bound to make the advertising 100% 
effective.” 
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(from The Kellogg Company) 


“We have had occasion previously to 
thank you for and compliment you on 
your merchandising service activities, 
and it is again a pleasure to assure you 
that the Kellogg Company and this 
Agency fully appreciate all you have 
done or may do to make Kellogg 
campaigns satisfactory as to results.” 


(from N. W. Ayer & Son) 


And . . here’s where we cast another 
bouquet ourselves . . we would like to 
add that The Times-Picayune’s Mer- 
chandising Department is the most 
comprehensive and, we have reason to 
believe, the most effective maintained 
by any Southern newspaper. 


It is keeping everlastingly on the job 
that does it. Jobbers and dealers have 
been converted to enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation and manufacturers advertising in 
the New Orleans field find that with 
The Times-Picayune behind them they 
receive the cumulative benefits of years 
of work and that their efforts to 
obtain distribution in this territory are 
minimized. 


Che Cimes-Picanune 


SNL IN NEW 


ORLEANS |J\} = 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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OreqorieT ont 


How’s that?— 


Almost twice as many people buy 
afternoon papers in Portland. 


That is a rather decisive “vote” ! 


The fact is that Portland is very 
much of a home town. A high 
percentage of its people own their 
own homes. 


The reading habits of its citizens 
are clearly demonstrated by the 


Portland Oregon- 


isan afternoon newspaper town 


preference for afternoon papers. 


The Journal has an absolute lead- 
ership in local daily circulation. 


And in spite of having two after- 
noon competitors, it has the larg- 
est daily circulation in Portland 
and 40-mile radius of any Port- 
land newspaper. 


TV v 


Buy the afternoon field in Portland— 
and the Journal to cover this field! 


The 


OURNAL 


Portland Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
900 Mallers Bldg. 2 West 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 
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How I Use the Missing Link in 
Sales. Training 


HAT is, with- 
out doubt, the 
most valuable 


lesson I have learned in 
all my years of experi- 
ence in training sales- 
men, as well as in mak- 
ing talks at conventions 
and other business meet- 
ings, is the importance 
of using specific exam- 
ples to illustrate every point; of 
making practical applications of 
the principles I wish to present; 
of what I call the missing link in 
sales training. 

Theory is practically useless to 
the average salesman. He may 
read it or listen to it, appear to 
be enthusiastic, and pronounce it 
the greatest thing he has ever 
learned, but he either doesn’t 
know how or is too indolent to 
apply it to his own sales prob- 
lem. The application must be 
made direct for him. He must 
be shown exactly how to apply it 
in his own particular case. And 
in doing this, a specific example 
that takes ten minutes to give 
may be worth more than as many 
hours of the finest lectures ever 
given on the theory of sales- 
manship. 

Many sales managers give un- 
sparingly of their time, energy, 
experience and capital in their ef- 
forts to help their salesmen ; they 
call conventions and make 
speeches that are pronounced 
masterpieces; they have regular 
sales meetings at which they 
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By GUY WwW 


President, The Guy W. Ellis Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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We Threw Theory Out the Back Door 
and Began Giving Our Men Actual 
Examples — Then Our Training 


Methods Brought Results 


inject large doses of pep; they 
provide the salesmen with the 
best sales information there is to 
be had in every form, then won- 
der why in the world it all proves 
of little or no avail. 


One who attends different 
churches from time to time will 
find a parallel there. One minis- 
ter preaches a scholarly sermon 
to “empty benches”; another 
preaches a homely sermon that 
abounds with simple illustrations 
and “packs ’em in.” 


It would be presumptuous to 
say that the fault in every case 
is the same, but in at least a 
great many cases there is a miss- 
ing link between theory and prac- 
tice which the speaker fails to 
supply. It would be equally pre- 
sumptuous to say that supplying 
that missing link would cause ev- 
eryone present to hurry out and 
begin applying the principles pre- 
sented, but supplying this miss- 
ing link has at least been the most 


Guy W. Ellis 
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successful method I have 
ever discovered. 

Some time ago I pre- 
pared a talk for salesmen 
which my chief thought 
very good and he was 
anxious to have it 
printed and given the 
salesmen to study. I 
told him no, that I fully 
intended to give it to the 
salesmen, but not in written form; 
I would give it to them orally and 
have them take notes on it. Later 
on there was some pessimism in 
the air and we secured interviews 
with prominent bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and others, 
which, we thought, would do 
much toward clarifying the at- 
mosphere. It was really splendid 
material for every salesman and 
again my chief insisted that we 
simply must have this printed 
and given the salesmen. 

I agreed, but on condition that 
I be allowed to try a little experi- 
ment to test the value of placing 


such material in the hands of 
salesmen. We had the printing 
done and at a dinner shortly af- 
terward, we placed a copy beside 
each of the ninety plates. 


When the meeting adjourned, 
and all the salesmen had left the 
room, I walked around and picked 
up sixty-five of the ninety copies 
we had placed beside the plates. 

At another time, we gathered 
some very useful data and inform- 
ation that would be helpful to the 
salesmen. We were publishing 
a map at the time and we ar- 
ranged to have this material 
printed on the back of the maps, 
which the salesmen were to give 
to their prospects and use them- 
selves in selling. 


When 50,000 of the maps had 
been given out, I prepared a talk 
for the salesmen, designed to 
arouse their interest in this very 
data and information and make 
them see the need and use of it in 
their work. At the conclusion of 
the talk, the salesmen gathered 
around me, saying: “Mr Ellis, 
that was wonderful! Where can 
we get that information? If we 
just had those facts and figures,” 
and so on. When I told them to 
look on the back of the map, 50,- 
000 copies of which they had 
handed to customers and pros- 
pects, they were amazed to find 
all the facts and figures they were 
so anxious to secure right there. 


The Direct Application 


HESE were planned tests 
with groups of men who 
would compare at least favorably 
with the average. The tests 
proved conclusively to me that it 
is practically useless to give sales- 
men material or helps of any kind 
without also making the direct 
application and showing them ex- 
actly how to use it themselves. 
I buy all manner of books, peri- 
odicals and sales helps of all 
kinds and when I find something 
particularly good, I give it to the 
salesmen, but not direct. Instead 
of handing them the material in 
printed form, I may read it to 
them, with comment, or I may 
just tell them about it and make 
the direct application to their 
problem. 
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There are many psychologists 
and sales experts who specialize 
in sales training, going about giv- 
ing lectures, or promoting schools 
for salesmen, and many sales or- 
ganizations spend a great deal of 
money employing such men to 
lecture to their salesmen. I know 
some of these men personally and 
hold them in very high regard. 
They have whole strings of col- 
lege degrees and they know the 
theory and the psychology of sell- 
ing from A to Z. They can 
talk interestingly for hours on 
such subjects as the psychology 
of suggestion, the use of the 
hypothetical question in selling, 
the indirect approach, the inter- 
rogatory method, and other 
learned matters, and what they 
say is both good and true. But 
we don’t employ them to lecture 
to our salesmen. 


Principle vs. Concrete Case 


HE advance agent of a good 

lecturer of this kind came to 
us a while ago to arrange for a 
series of lectures, and when he in- 
sisted on knowing why we de- 
clined to sign up, I told him. He, 
in turn, told his employer and 
the psychologist later came in and 
discussed the matter a couple of 
hours with me, because he was 
interested in the reason I gave 
for declining to engage him. That 
reason was that, while he is a 
splendid man, thoroughly edu- 
cated, an excellent speaker, and 
complete master of his subject, 
and while the salesmen would 
pronounce his lectures wonderful, 
the lectures would be general in 
character, the direct application 
would be lacking, and the sales- 
men would not be greatly bene- 
fited. 

I asked him, for example, 
whether he spoke of the hypo- 
thetical question in his lectures 
and he replied that he did and 
that he thought this a very im- 
portant principle of selling. Then 
I told him that we use it, but we 
never mention it by name or dis- 
cuss the theory of it. Instead, 
we give the salesmen an actual 
example that illustrates its use. 


We go to a prospect, for exam- 
ple, and say: “Do you own this 
home?” He replies: “Yes, “we’ve 
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owned this place for years; 
bought it back in 1910.” And do 
you own those two vacant lots 
across the street?” No, he doesn’t 
own them. They belong to so and 
so. “Well, would you like to buy 
those two lots at the same price 
you paid for this fifteen years 
ago?” He would, of course, but 
then we have to tell him we’re 
sorry; we can’t sell him those 
lots at the 1910 price, but we 
have other lots that are just as 
good investments today as his 
were fifteen years ago 

Or take the psychology of sug- 
gestion. Some years ago, we 
undertook to work out a plan for 
getting salesmen invited in when 
they call, and after trying twenty 
or more we discovered one that 
has proved so successful we still 
employ it. 

When a salesman rings a door 
bell, he usually steps just to one 
side of the door, where he can be 
seen through a crack in the door 
and that is about as wide as the 
door gets in the course of his call. 
We step over to the other side, so 
that it is necessary to open the 
door wide to see who is there. 
Then when the door is wide open, 
the salesman removes his hat, 
steps forward, introduces himself, 
and wipes his feet. The natural 
impulse of the householder is to 
step back and invite him in. 


The Applied Method 


HAT is how we teach the 
use of suggestion. 

Some years ago, someone gave 
me the thought of selling lots to 
fathers for the benefit of their 
children and I thought well of the 
idea. But instead of telling the 
salesmen of it, with instructions 
to go out and sell to fathers for 
their children, we arranged a 
mock sale, in which I presented 
the method in detail, without 
previous comment as to what it 
was all about. I merely told the 
salesman who acted as the pros- 
pect that he was the father of a 
boy of ten or twelve, then pro- 
ceeded along the investment line: 

“Mr. Blank, I have called to 
talk with you about your boy. 
May I step inside?” Seated com- 
fortably, I. proceed: “Does the 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Each Week 
He Gives 

to President Keene a Review 

of the F oreigng of Situation 


Every week the cables flash from 
London, Paris, Berlin, bringing the news 
of European metal markets; reports are 


gleaned from the far corners of the earth a new high record in Belgian pig jeu 
—wherever machinery is used in the of a new BB sna plant in Chile, of 
metal trades, ore mined, smelted, metals exports: to New Zealand, Australia, of, 
cast, machined, consumed. A random the gus in German exports. 


That’s ony he reads THE IRON AGE 


acy. There are ae and 
oyalty to the publication that 
that makes the Iron Age the 
300 regular advertisers who sell 
l trades. 
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OVERSEAS PHONE 
SERVICE POPULAR 


HE importance of overseas 

telephone service to com- 
merce and industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic can be judged in 
some degree from the transac- 
tions which have been carried on 
since its inception. 


Purchases and sales aggregat- 
ing millions of dollars have been 
made from both shores with no 
more difficulty than if only the 
Hudson river separated the talk- 
ers, instead of 3,300 miles of 
ocean. Users of the service rep- 
resent a varied line of businesses, 
notably banking houses, advertis- 
ing agencies, textile manufac- 
turers, press associations, editors 
and writers, department stores, 
motion picture producers, book 
publishers and similar concerns. 


It is the first regular daily two- 
Way voice communication be- 
tween the two continents. East- 
ward and westward, conversation 
travels over 7,150 miles of tele- 
phone wires and ether. At New 
York the voice enters the mouth- 
piece of the telephone and goes 
singing along seventy-five miles 
of land wire to the radio trans- 
mitter at Rocky Point, L. I. Here 
it is put on the air with 200,000 
watts of power via a wave length 
of 5,000 meters. A station at 
Wroughton, England, receives 
the voice, whereupon it enters a 
telephone wire and travels ninety 
miles to the telephone of the Lon- 
don listener for whom it is in- 
tended. 


When the called number an- 
swers, the words travel eighty- 
five miles by telephone wire to 
the radio sending station at 
Rugby, England, where it is put 
on the air with many thousands 
of watt power via a wave length 
of 5,000 meters. From this point 
the words speed 2,990 miles over 
the Atlantic to Houlton, Maine, 
where they are picked up by a 
radio receiving station and sent 
600 miles to their New York des- 
tination via telephone lines. 


The Carbonite Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, have retained 
Reimers and Osborne, Inc., to 
handle their advertising. 
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H. W. Kempnich 


KEMPNICH TAKES 
NEW POST 


W. KEMPNICH has re- 
e signed his position as gen- 
eral sales and advertising mana- 
ger of the Shipman-Ward Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, to 
become sales manager for the F. 
Becker Asphaltum Roofing Com- 
pany, whose main office is in Chi- 
cago with branches in twenty- 
two other cities. In his connec- 
tion with Shipman-Ward, Mr. 
Kempnich was instrumental in 
building up a big mail sales vol- 
ume for Underwood rebuilt type- 
writers. 

For a number of years Mr. 
Kempnich has been active in the 
Sales Managers’ Association of 
Chicago, serving as vice-president 
during the past year. 


AUTO PAPER UNDER 
NEW OWNERSHIP 


FFECTIVE with the Febru- 

ary issue, the “American 
Garage and Auto Dealer,” of New 
York and Lockport, New York, 
became the property of the 
Boulden-Whittaker Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives 
of New York. A new corpora- 
tion, to be known as the Halden 
Publications, Inc., will be formed 
immediately. Hal T. Boulden will 
be president, and Don F. Whitta- 
ker, vice-president. 


COTTON MILLS TO 
FEATURE STYLE 


EVERAL large New England 

cotton mills, acting as mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, have 
formed a traveling style show 
which will be staged in a 
number of large department 
stores throughout the east and 
middle west during the first four 
months of the present year. 

The purpose of this fashion 
show is to exploit the style value 
of cotton, so that all the dresses 
which will be shown in these 
stores in conjunction with the 
fashion show will have some cot- 
ton material in them. Style will 
be the thought and purpose of the 
entire project. In order to achieve 
this end the association has 
chosen a woman prominent in the 
style field and advertising work 
to conduct the show. At each 
store, twice a day during the 
show, she will give talks on the 
style value of cottons describing 
the various models shown, and 
instructing the audience how to 
make and wear them to the best 
advantage. 


J. A. BREWER HEADS 
LEGION OFFICERS 


HE Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion of 
New York City recently elected 
the following officers: 
Commander, James A. Brewer, 
Seaman Paper Company; vice- 
commanders, Mortimer D. Bry- 
ant, Bryant, Griffith and Brunson, 
Inc.; Frank W. Miller, the Kelly- 
Smith Company; Herbert R. 
Schaeffer, William H. Rankin Ad- 
vertising Agency; George A. 
Woodard, the MacFadden Publi- 
cations, and Victor A. Graham, 
the Magazine of Wall Street. 
Theodore E. Damm, of Devoe and 
Raynolds, a past commander of 
the Post, heads the board of di- 
rectors. 


The Corneli Seed Company, of 
St. Louis, has begun a sectional 
farm paper campaign in the inter- 
ests of field and garden seeds. The 
account is being handled by the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, 
also of St. Louis. 
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study his interest. 
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in HELPFULADVERTISING 


Last month McGraw-Hill invited the Industrial Seller to sit in 
the chair of the typical Industrial Buyer to study the sources of 
information he regularly depends upon and why. That adver- 
tisement gave only part of the story—his dependence upon 
publications of established editorial integrity. 


He uses more than the editorial helpfulness of such publica- 
tions—and that is the other part of the story discussed here. 


HAT is the attitude of the Industrial 
Buyer toward the advertising that aims 
to make him a customer? 


What kind of advertising interests and in- 


Another reason for the Industrial Buyer's 
favorable viewpoint toward the advertising pages 
of Industrial Publications is the special helpful- 
ness he finds in the advertisements themselves. 
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when he does have a patent or 
trade-mark case, Mr. O’Brien 
wants to be remembered. His 
proposition to other attorneys is, 
briefly: in the case of a patent, 
the first attorney retains five dol- 
lars of the original report and in- 
vestigation fee, and twenty-five 
dollars of the seventy-five dollar 
attorney’s fee. 


It was this proposition that 
Mr. O’Brien wanted to place be- 
fore every attorney. More than 
that, he wanted them to think of 
him every time a patent or trade- 
mark case was offered them. 
Also, he wanted to place in their 
hands certain information about 
patent and trade-mark procedure. 


Planning the Advertising 


HE average attorney receives 
vast quantities of mail. The 
law book houses alone see to that. 
How could he obtain a “hearing” 
for his proposition? How could 
he be sure that the attorneys 
would give his book a careful 
reading? How could he be sure 
that they were, at least, mildly 
interested in his proposition? 
These were some of the prob- 
lems he considered before plan- 
ning this campaign. He decided 
that it would help if he could 
place some sort of a useful tool 
or specialty on every lawyer’s 
desk. The specialty must be 
useful—one that would not be out 
of place on a desk. It must at- 
tract attention. It must be some- 
thing that would stay on a desk, 
once it got there, because it must 
remind the attorney of Mr. 
O’Brien’s proposition not only on 
the day it was received but a 
month and a year from then, 
whenever he had a case for a 
patent attorney. 


After considerable thought a 
letter opener was decided upon. 
It would be useful, easy to mail, 
and likely to stay in service for 
many years. Not one man in a 
dozen has enough letter openers 
so that one is always handy. 


One of the big problems, of 
course, was how properly to tie 
up the letter opener with a suit- 
able advertising message, which 
would at once serve as a carrier 
for the letter openers through the 
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mails and also explain its pur- 
pose to the receiver. The letter 
opener and the message accom- 
panying it were to serve as an 
attention getter and inquiry 
puller for the main proposition 
which Mr. O’Brien wanted to get 
into the hands of the attorneys. 

To arouse interest and to serve 
as a mailer for the openers, an 
attractive folder 934 by 12 inches 
was designed. Slots to hold the 
letter openers were cut so that 
when the piece was folded twice 
the slots helds the opener securely 
in the outer, upper fold, which 
the recipient was bound to see 
first. Below the following in- 
structions were printed, “Use this 
paper knife to open the enclosed 
letter—it contains something of 
great interest to you.” 

Upon unfolding the piece the 
recipient finds a sealed envelope, 
face downward, bearing Mr. 
O’Brien’s return card on the flap. 
A photograph of a man’s hand is 
so arranged that it appears to be 
handing the letter to the person 
holding the folder. Above the 
letter was a picture of a man 
opening a similar folder. 


An Interview by Mail 


HE caption, “Open this one 

first” is printed in red above 
an arrow pointing to the letter. 
When the recipient opens the en- 
velope he finds a letter which be- 
gins as follows: 


“Tf I were to call at your office 
and send in the card— 


‘Clarence A. O’Brien 


Patent and Trade Mark Attorney’ 
I believe you would extend me 
the courtesy of hearing what I 
might have to say. I regret that 
I cannot call on you—but in lieu 
of a personal interview, I am 


sending this little letter-opener as © 


my card to request an audience by 
mail. 

“This interview I wish to lay 
before you in the form of a book- 
let, certain interesting facts,” etc. 

The letter then goes on to “sell” 
the attorney on the idea of asking 
for Mr. O’Brien’s proposition, 
which is thoroughly outlined in a 
booklet. To facilitate inquiries a 
return card is enclosed. 

The first mailing of 50,000 of 
the letter openers, the letters and 


the return cards brought back 
21,000 requests for the booklet, in 
addition to hundreds of compli- 
mentary letters. As a result of 
the booklets which were sent to 
these 21,000 attorneys who asked 
for them, Mr. O’Brien writes that 
he established relations with a 
great many clients in the legal 
field. The business which resulted 
has been very gratifying, Mr. 
O’Brien states. 

This mailing turned out so 
profitably that a second cam- 
paign, this time to manufacturers, 
was tried. The letter and mailing 
piece were exactly the same ex- 
cept the salutation, which was 
changed from “Fellow Attorney” 
to “Dear Sir.” 


Ideas Are Adaptable 

” HIS mailing was also suc- 

cessful,” said Mr. O’Brien. 
“As you can judge, this was a 
fairly expensive campaign, but 
time has proved that it paid to ‘do 
the job’ right. I doubt whether 
anything less expensive would 
properly have represented me and 
gained me the same satisfactory 
hearing.” 

While this campaign was 
planned and designed to sell an 
intangible service, the same ideas 
could be used to sell anything— 
to bring inquiries for a catalog, 
a seasonal flyer, a special offer, 
samples or any other message a 
manufacturer wanted to bring to 
the attention of his prospects. It 
is an unusually good example of 
how well it often pays to spend a 
little more in the preparation of 
an unusual plan than to depend 
on hackneyed methods for results. 


NEW MAGAZINE IS 
ANNOUNCED 

HE first issue of “The Prep 

Athlete,” a new magazine de- 
voted to high school and prepara- 
tory school athletics, will appear 
March 1, it is announced by John 
R. Egan, business manager of the 
publication. D. D. Mich, the 
managing editor, left his post as 
sporting editor of the “Wisconsin 
State Journal” to take over the 
new work. 

Circulation will be confined to 
the middle western states for the 
first four months, but in the fall 
circulation will become national. 
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When the Iowa farmer has money neither the banks nor 
business generally in that state have anything to worry about; 


when his funds are low the whole economic structure of Iowa 
is affected. Mr. Sixsmith points out conditions in the corn state 
aren’t nearly as discouraging as they are being pictured. 


KARMERS 


Can Find Money to Buy 


Things They Want 


By H. B. 


SIXSMITH 


Sales Manager, Harger & Blish, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 


URING the radio season a 

year ago, which extended 

from the first of May, 1925, 
to May, 1926, we distributed three 
major lines of receiving sets in a 
territory comprising sixty-seven 
of the ninety-nine counties in 
lowa. This-year, with the num- 
ber of major lines reduced from 
three to one, and with business 
conditions in the state probably 
even worse than they were last 
year, our business in this same 
territory is already between 40 


and 50 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. 


This marked increase in sales 
seemed to us pretty complete evi- 
dence of the advisability of con- 
centrating on one line, bending 
‘very effort toward making 
Its distribution as intensive as 
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possible, instead of scattering 
our interests among several 
lines as we had done until last 
spring. So far as I know we are 
the only jobbing house in this 
part of the country selling noth- 
ing but radio on an exclusively 
wholesale basis. 

This season we have contracted 
to distribute forty-nine carloads 
of sets, supplies and accessories in 
the sixty-seven counties which 
make up our territory. 

Our policy of concentration 
dates back to the time we first be- 
came interested in radio. For a 
number of years we represented 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany and the Edison Company 
in this section. As radio became 
popular we turned our attention 
to that industry, giving up all our 
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other interests to concentrate on 
the distribution of radio equip- 
ment. At first we carried as many 
as four or five different lines of 
receiving sets; a few years later 
we reduced the number to three. 
Then, at the beginning of the 
present season, we discovered 
that we were really making 
money on only one of the three 
lines, so we discontinued the 
other two. 


It took us two years to make 
this discovery, but now that we 
have learned our lesson we are 
doing more business—and more 
profitable business—than ever 
before. In addition to the one 
line of sets, we distribute the 
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products of between twenty-five 
and thirty manufacturers of all 
kinds of radio equipment in order 
to justify our claim of carrying 
supplies to meet any radio need. 

Following our lead, practically 
8O per cent of our dealers of their 
own accord have discarded all 
other lines of radio but the one 
we sell. To help this movement 
along, we have organized what 
we call a “100 Per Cent Club,” 
made up of those dealers who sell 
no radio equipment except that 
we distribute. A small button to 
be worn on the coat lapel was de- 
signed for members of this club, 
and it was surprising to note how 
enthusiastically the dealers fell in 
with our plan. One dealer phoned 
in from the southern part of the 
state wanting to know why he 
hadn’t received a button; he said 
the dealer in an adjoining town 
had one and he wanted his. Doz- 
ens of letters came into the office 
from dealers who wanted to know 
more about the club, and there is 
no doubt that they are taking a 
great deal of pride in wearing 
these buttons. 


Equalizing Contest Chances 


T the close of a contest we are 
now running five of our best 
dealers will be taken on a two 
weeks’ trip through the east, 
stopping for a few days at the 
Atwater-Kent factory, in Phila- 
delphia, shaking hands with Mr. 
Kent personally, getting his auto- 
graphed photograph, and visiting 
points of interest both going and 
coming. This contest is our sixth 
one. 

To make the contest fair for 
everyone, we rated the size of 
dealers’ towns and divided them 
into four classifications based 
upon population. In that way a 
dealer in a town of 1,000 has as 
much chance to win the trip as 
the dealer in a town of 50,000. In 
addition to the winners in each 
of these four groups, one chance 
is open to everyone, to eliminate 
the possibility of dealers losing 
interest when they see there is 
small likelihood that they will be 
at the top of their groups. 


From the contacts we estab- 
lished when distributing 
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phonographs in this same terri- 
tory, we already had many music 
and furniture dealers who were 
the logical men to take our radio 
accounts. Fourteen per cent of our 
dealers are music stores. Of the 
remainder, 68 per cent are auto- 
mobile outlets, 4 per cent furni- 
ture, 3 per cent handle radio ex- 
clusively, and 11 per cent have 
miscellaneous occupations. 

One of the outstanding prob- 
lems in handling a dealer organi- 
zation, naturally, is the matter of 
service. We have to keep send- 
ing them printed instructions 
from the office, but the chief solu- 
tion to this problem is a series of 
sales and service meetings we 
conduct in different parts of our 
territory twice a year. These 
meetings usually are two-day at- 
fairs, one day for sales and the 
other for service. 


Hold Dealer Meetings 


ACH meeting is in charge of 

a different group of men from 
our office. H. H. Blish, Jr., usu- 
ally heads one of them, assisted 
by one or two salesmen, and I am 
in charge of the other, with an 
expert electrician and radio serv- 
ice man to present the more tech- 
nical subjects. These meetings 
are held in twenty key towns, 
and are attended by the biggest 
part of our dealer organization. 


Even though we are pretty well 
fixed for dealer outlets with our 
five hundred representatives scat- 
tered through sixty-seven coun- 
ties, still we are constantly seek- 
ing to add additional representa- 
tion if we can locate the type of 
men we want. Once a year each 
of our six traveling salesmen 
makes out a list of every radio 
dealer in his territory, whether he 
handles any of our lines or not, 
classifies them according to the 
kind of stores they operate, their 
credit rating, the lines they 
now are handling and indicates 
whether he thinks they would 
make us suitable representatives. 


The state of Iowa, as everyone 
knows, has been suffering from a 
more or less severe depression 
for the past few years. We have 
to be unusually vigilant about 
‘looking after credit matters, and 
our salesmen, as a matter of fact, 
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have to be almost as good credit 
men as they are salesmen. 


Another thing we have to 
guard against when times are bad, 
as they are now, is overloading. 
Three times a year the salesmen 
send us lists of the stocks each 
dealer has on his shelves. He 
lists the number of sets he has on 
hand, their type and price, and 
all the other equipment in his 
store. By analyzing these reports 
we are able to see whether his 
stock is well balanced, whether 
he has too many of one model, or 
too few of another, and we rec- 
ommend to each dealer what we 
believe he should have. These 
reports are made out at the first 
of the year, on the first of May, 
when the season is over, and 
again the first of September, just 
as the next season is beginning, 

At the present time our sales 
are divided about equally be- 
tween sets and accessories. This 
percentage of business done in ac- 
cessories should increase, we be- 
lieve, until it stands at about 60- 
40. Statistics show that 20 per 
cent of the Iowa farmers own 
radio sets. Those sets are con- 
tinually in need of new equip- 
ment, so in addition to the new 
sets and supplies we are selling, 
we should be servicing the sets 
already in use, bringing sales in 
that department about 20 per cent 
ahead of those in complete sets. 


The Waiting Market 


HE fact that only 20 per cent 
of the farmers own sets, in- 
dicates there is plenty of room 
left for the further expansion of 
radio business out here. Most 
people think that the reason this 
percentage isn’t larger is because 
times are so bad that the farmers 
haven’t any money. They have 
been hard hit, of course, but the 
situation isn’t as bad as it appears 
on the surface. If they are judged 
by their bank accounts, then 
many of them haven’t a cent in 
the world, but with banks failing 
all over the state farmers are rap- 
idly losing their confidence 1 
them; they keep their money at 
home, not in the banks at all. 
Recently a salesman for one of 
our dealers was interviewing 4 
(Continued on page 278) 
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A “Hook” in t 


he Sales Plan Builds a 


Million Dollar Volume 


HINT for other 
manufacturers 
might lie in the 


success of the Hydro 
United Tire Corporation 
in solving one of the 
hardest problems faced 
by any manufacturer in By 
the country today—the 
problem of meeting big 
competition. This company in 
four months has built up a vol- 
ume from scratch to where it is 
running to a million dollars a 
year. This is all the more re- 
markable considering that they 
have done this in a highly com- 
petitive field. 

A glance over a few statistics 
will show just how strenuous the 
situation is in the tire industry 
today. In 1921 there were some 
260 tire factories in active opera- 
tion in this country ; by 1924 over 
150 of them had closed their 
doors, unable to meet the compe- 
tition of the giants in the indus- 
try. Today there are less than 
70 factories in operation. Ohio-is 
strewn with idle plants as are cer- 
tain parts of the east. 


Meeting Stiff Competition 


HE Ohio tire companies dis- 
pose of millions of tires as 
original factory equipment on 
new cars. That enables them to 
get the cost of production to a 
point where it is very difficult for 
the smaller manufacturer, even 
though comparatively large, to 
meet their competition. How J. 
G. Feist, president of the Hydro- 
United Tire Corporation of Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, is solving it, 
offers a suggestion for manufac- 
turers in other fields who may be 
faced with a similar situation. 
Heretofore, most tire manufac- 
turers have been selling through 
the usual channels of trade—the 
jobber -and the retailer to the 
public. Breaking with tradition, 
Mr. Feist struck out boldly under 
the policy of selling direct to the 
consumer through local agents, 
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How the Hydro United Tire Corpo- 
vation Put a Sales Kick Into the Selling 
Plan That Took the Sting Out of 


Competition 


RALPH WADSWORTH 


and he has done it with such suc- 
cess that his volume is running, 
as stated, to the tune of a million 
dollars a year. This is all the 
more remarkable when you con- 
sider that the fall and winter 
months are the poorest for tire 
selling and Mr. Feist did not start 
on his plan until late in August. 


A Talking Point 


NE or two firms now in the 
held are engaged in selling 
through agents, but they are job- 
bers buying their tires from fac- 
tories. To employ the direct-to- 
the-consumer plan means that a 
tire factory must be willing to 
throw overboard such dealer and 
jobber business as it possesses. 
All heretofore have lacked the 
courage to take such a radical 
step. 

By going direct to the con- 
sumer and eliminating jobbers’ 
profits and salesmen’s commis- 
sions and expenses, the Hydro 
factory was enabled to meet com- 
petition on a price basis. But 
they were not satisfied with that; 
they added another feature that 
has been a big help in build- 
ing volume sales through their 
agents. 

To sell through agents in com- 
petition with the local dealer, a 
product must have some distinct- 
ive feature not possessed by its 
competitors. That was provided 
by Mr. Feist in the form of an 
insurance policy, good for one 
year, to go with each tire. There 
are all sorts of guarantees on 
tires today. Some are for mileage 
and others against imperfection 
in workmanship or materials. In- 
stead of getting out just one more 
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guarantee, the Hydro 
factory insures each tire 
for a year’s full service 
to the owner. 

This insurance is 
against fire, accident or 
wear and tear, every- 
thing but theft. Thus a 
purchaser is assured of a 
minimum of a year’s full 
service from a Hydro tire. He 
might drive 10,000 miles or 15,000 
miles during the twelve months. 
The Hydro insurance policy sees 
that he receives full service. 

This insurance policy, of course, 
has been a wonderful talking 
point for Hydro agents. It an- 
swers any questions as to whether 
the tire would stand up, and it is 
something special that no other 
tire manufacturer is _ offering. 
Hydro tires are featured as “The 
Most Beautiful Tire in America.” 

This, together with the quality 
of the product and the Hydro pol- 
icy towards agents, is responsible 
for their great success in so short 
atime. Mr. Feist is not satisfied 
with this. In the spring his plans 
call for greater developments 
along the same _ lines, which 
should yield a volume of $2,500,- 
000 within another twelve 
months, based upon present ex- 
perience. 


Inquiries from Advertising 


O obtain their agents the 
Hydro Company is _ telling 
their story through the medium 
of selected publications. Some go 
to agents only. Others spread 
the story before the general pub- 
lic. Some of the advertisements 
take full pages and others run to 
less than single column in size, 
all depending upon the season of 
the year and the publication used. 
The company finds that it re- 
ceives two kinds of inquiries 
from its advertising. One type 
of motorist is seeking tires only 
for himself and is ordering a sul- 
ficient number of them to secure 
ithe agent’s discount. If the 
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Which Will Use City Directories? 


As a result of this strong campaign 
thousands of men are asking for 
Interwoven socks by name. 


Thousands of them are buying 
Interwoven. But thousands more, 
who have been made to want Inter- 
woven, and to ask for them, are 
accepting a competitor’s socks be- 
cause they have tired of looking for 
the Interwoven dealer. 


Registration in the City Directory 
will check this flood of lost sales. 
Directory advertising is reference 
advertising. It tells the prospect, 
who is already sold by other forms of 
advertising, where he can get the goods. 


Thus Directory Advertising fills the 
gap between your outlet and your 
customer. There is no more effective 
way, there is no more economical 
way of bringing them together than 
by using the City Directory. 


On a single contract Interwoven can 
identify and locate every Interwoven 
dealer to every Interwoven prospect 
in every directory city in America. 


Sound advertising, sales-making 
advertising cannot afford to remain 
incomplete. 


Write for our booklet, «Closing 
the Sales Gap.” 


Association of North American Directory Publishers 
Headquarters — 528 Broadway, New York City 


This manegerveh or a Competitor? 
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company has no agent in his ter- 
ritory, they sell him on this basis, 
hoping that when he observes the 
fine quality of its product he will 
become a representative at least 
for his own neighborhood. 

Quite a number of sales are 
made in this way, for not every- 
one who reads the advertising de- 
sires to become an agent, and yet 
all motorists are looking for good 
tires at a saving. When inquiries 
are received from motorists in 
territory already held by a Hydro 
representative, they are turned 
over to him. 

Special follow-up literature is 
sent out in answer to agent in- 
quiries with the object of getting 
as many of them to send in for 
the special selling kit as possible. 
The kit itself is very complete. 
It contains various cross sections 
of the tires, sample insurance pol- 
icies, selling helps, order blanks, 
and so on. The agent pays a de- 
posit of $2.50 which is returned 
to him after he has sold four ties, 
or after he returns the kit in 
good order. 


Ideas for Salesmen 


As every sales manager knows, 
it is not sufficient to recruit a 
force of salesmen. You must sup- 
ply them with a_ never-ending 
stream of new ideas and selling 
helps. And here is a point so 
many companies starting into the 
agent selling field are likely to 
overlook. 

One method that Hydro em- 
ploys is a monthly house organ 
called the “Hydro Herald,” which 
is sent out to its agents. This 
publication is full of arguments 
in support of the product, the op- 
portunities for Hydro salesmen 
and testimonials. 

Included, also, is a special mes- 
sage from the president. Mr. 
Feist in his earlier days earned 
his living selling magazines and 
shrubbery as an agent, and he 
appreciates the agent’s problems. 
For that reason his letters are 
always full of encouragement and 
he plans various special offers to 
stimulate agents to bring in big- 
ger business. Sometimes these 
special propositions are in the 
form of prizes; in other cases it 
is an offer of a free tube with the 
tire, etc. 
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Tilting Crate Is New Kink 
in Containers 


CONTAINER with a new 

merchandising kink has been 

put on the market by the Her- 

cules Powder Company—a tilting 

crate which enables the dealer to 

sell turpentine and measure it out 
with a minimum of effort. 


While the company states that 
they are unable to measure the 
success of this idea, due to the 
fact that they were for many 
months oversold on this product, 
they express the belief that it 
will have a stimulating effect on 
sales. 

“When we decided to merchan- 
dise our turpentine in the 5-gallon 
lithographed cans packed two to 
the case and one to the tilting 
crate, in l1-gallon cans packed ten 
to the case and in l-quart cans 
packed twenty to the case, we 
were selling about half the quan- 
tity of turpentine our plants could 
produce,” says G. C. O’Brien of 
the Hercules naval stores division. 
“Up to two years ago we offered 
our turpentine to paint and var- 
nish manufacturers and industrial 
users only, and these classes of 
trade purchase in tank cars and in 
drums of about fifty-three gallons 
each. 
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“When the lithographed cans 
were ready for the market we be- 
gan advertising to painters, deal- 
ers and jobbers throughout the 
country. The eighty-five explo- 
sives salesmen of the company, 
who call on the hardware trade 
anyway in the interest of Her- 
cules Smokeless Powders, were 
instructed to solicit turpentine 
business. 

“A motion picture film entitled 
‘The Doings of Turp and Tine’ 
was circulated throughout the 
country and many thousands of 
letters were written to dealer 
trade for jobbers and to consum- 
ing trade for dealers, soliciting 
business. The result was that 
from Spring on through the year, 
we did not have enough turpen- 
tine to go around, and _ these 
conditions continued until very 
recently. The late Fall months 
are the dull period for turpentine. 


“Had we been able to supply 
the demand for our turpentine 
this year, the sales of this solvent 
in the 5-gallon cans in_ tilting 
crates would have been very much 
higher than they were, and can 


sales in general would have 1 
creased very materially.” 
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she Howard Bond possesses rare qualities which make it outstanding not only 
h for printed form use, but also fer letterheads and Direct Mail literature. 
ihe Instruction forms, memos, phone reports—all can be printed on one of the 
ol thirteen HOWARD BOND colors. Letterheads print up wonderfully well on 
ler any of the four finishes of white, while all of the colors are used effect- 
m- ively in the production of Direct Mail. 

oe Give Howard Bond samples five minutes, and you'll be sold on using 
hat ‘‘The Nation’s Business Paper’ exclusively. Send for samples and ask at the 
ar, same time for a copy of the portfolio ‘“‘Productive Letterheads and Office 
en- Forms.” 
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When Legal Battles Loom as a Result 
of Discharging Salesmen 


ITH regard to 

what may be a 

basis for dam- 
ages, another interesting 
litigation is found in 
Rutland vs. Waukesha 
Water Co., 65 N.Y.S. 87. By 
It was shown that after 
being discharged the 
salesman refused to obtain other 
employment. The testimony 
proved to the Satisfaction of the 
court that the salesman had 
declined employment which he 
could have obtained, and that he 
had not sought employment as a 
salesman. The court held that, 
under these circumstances, the 
salesman was not entitled to dam- 
ages, although the discharge was 
wrongful. 


When Employers Are Liable 


en in Wood Law of Master 
and Servant, 239, 246-7 
Hunt vs. Crase, 133 Miss. 669, it 
was shown that through negli- 
gence and willfulness a salesman 
remained out of employment after 
he was discharged. This court 
also refused to allow the salesman 
damages and said: “If of his own 
choice he eats the bread of idle- 
ness, he cannot counsel his em- 
ployer to pay for it. If the em- 
ployer has done wrong, another 
wrong committed by the em- 
ployee is not the remedy provided 
by law, and this is sound morals 
as well as settled law. It pro- 
tects the innocent party to the full 
extent of his contract so far as ac- 
tual damages may compensate for 
loss.” 

On the other hand, in Passino 
vs. Brady Brass Co., it was shown 
that a salesman, who was wrong- 
fully discharged, did not seek 
other employment, but engaged in 
his own business, and failed to 
earn any money. The employer 
was held liable for the full 
amount of the salary the em- 
ployee would have earned had he 
not been discharged. The court 
explained that since the salesman 
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The Conclusion to an Article Which 
Appeared in the January 22 Issue of 


**Sales Management’ 
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had engaged in business and 
failed, he had endeavored to earn 
money and would not be penal- 
ized because he had been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Sometimes speculative damages 
are determined by the court, par- 
ticularly where the discharged 
salesman was employed on a com- 
mission basis. 

In Spencer Medicine Co. vs. 
Hall, 93 S. W. 985, a portion of 
the contract which existed be- 
tween an employer and his repre- 
sentative is as follows: 

“We agree to pay Dan Hall 50 
per cent on sales amounting t 
$10,000, 20 per cent of this sum t 
be spent by him in advertising 
and to pass through our office. 
Commissions due when orders are 
accepted. This contract termin- 
ates when the amount of $10,000 
has been reached.” 


) 


) 


Breach of Contract 


EFORE the end of the con- 

tract, the salesman was dis- 
charged, and he sued for $65 com- 
mission on sales made, and $1,500 
on prospective commissions, as 
damages for breach of contract. 
He testified that judging from 
past experience, he could have 
made sales amounting to $2,000 in 
60 days, and could have sold $10,- 
000 in about 100 days. 

In this case the jury awarded 
the salesman a verdict for $65 
commissions, and $500 damages 
for breach of the contract. 

In commenting on the methods 
employed by the court in estimat- 
ing uncertain damages the court 
said: 

“The difficulty is not so much 
in determining whether or not the 
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salesman has a cause of 
action for his damage by 
reason of loss of profits, 
which he would have en- 
joyed had the employer 
fulfilled his contract, but 
rather in determining 
with certainty the 
amount of such dam- 
ages, and how to measure them.” 

“When there is a breach of a 
contract in which the parties ex- 
pressly contracted for the earning 
of profits by way of commission 
on sales of goods to be made by 
the agent, they must necessarily 
have had in contemplation the 
loss of such profits as an element 
of damages upon breach of the 
contract. They cannot, therefore, 
be said to be either too uncertain 
of assessment or too remote to be 
considered as the proximate re- 
sult of the contract.” 


Where Territories Are Exclusive 


OWEVER, there have been 
litigations where the specula- 
tive earnings of a salesman who is 
employed on commission cannot 
be fixed. In Duranti vs. Raimon, 
115 N. Y. S. 116, it was proved 
that an employer had employed a 
salesman and discharged him nine 
months before the expiration of 
the contract. The contract pro- 
vided for compensation as fol- 
lows: “Your earnings to be based 
on 4 per cent of your net sales, 
discounts and bad debts deducted, 
allowing you a drawing account 
of $60 per week, and commission 
in excess, if any, to be paid you at 
the expiration of the present 
agreement.” 

This court held the salesman 
not entitled to recover damages 
unless they actually were earned, 
and explained that the measure of 
damages would be the amount of 
compensation promised to be paid 
for the unexpired period of the 
contract. 

Also, it is important to observe, 
that where a salesman is awarded 


(Continued on page 25+) 
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()KLAHOMA is in 
a more prosper- 


y 


dition than any other state in the Union! 


According to the new U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture report showing the composite 
condition of all crops in each state, Okla- 
homa’s 1926 production and yield is 131.4 
per cent. This is 31.4 per cent better than 
the 10-year average in the state—27 per 
cent better than the nation’s 1926 average. 


Are you backing your Oklahoma dealers 
with one-fourth more advertising than 
you give your sales representatives in 
other territories? If you endeavor to 
intensify your selling effort in the richest 
market, that should be the case! 
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| Your opportunity 
to make 
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$309,654,000 from their 1926 crops. They 
had a surplus income of $20,906,000 over 
1925. This means Oklahoma farmers are 
now in a position to buy implements, 
autos, motor oils, foods, and all other 
products in large quantities. 


Decide now to give your Oklahoma sales 
force its due share of advertising support. 
Use large space in each issue of the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. This big farm 
magazine is Oklahoma’s only farm paper 
—it is the one advertising medium that is 
read thoroughly by Oklahoma farmers— 
it is their buying guide. 
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¥,|  Marshmallougaee 


Special Autos Advertise 
Marshmallow Tin 


ERE comes the marshmallow 

man! There’s no mistaking 
what the salesman in this truck 
sells. 

The Campfire Company of Mil- 
waukee has nine of these trucks 
running in the largest cities in 
the country. They are used to 
carry advertising matter, samples, 
and display material, and are also 
used at times in making trips 
through sparsely settled commun- 
ities, such as resort regions in 
spring and summer, to make 
small deliveries from spot stock. 
“We believe them to be of great 
advertising value,” says Ralph P. 
Hammond, sales manager of the 


company, “especially in the cities 
where they are seen by thousands 
of people every day.” 

The cars are given to the oider 
salesmen with a monthly allow- 
ance for operation and upkeep. 
The company uses a stock Dodge 
coupe and rebuilds the rear deck 
to accommodate a specially built 
advertising body. 

Since the Campfire Company 
was the first concern to pack 
marshmallows in tins for food 
uses, the container has been a big 
talking point in sales work. The 
special truck with the giant can 
is unusually effective, therefore, 
in the impression it carries. 


(Continued from page 252) 
exclusive territory and employed 
on either a salary and commis- 
sion, or straight commission, the 
employer may be liable in dam- 
ages for considerably more money 
than the amount the salesman 
would have earned, if the dis- 
charge is wrongful. This is par- 
ticularly true if the salesman 
proves to the satisfaction of the 
court that he expended money in 
establishing the business. 

For example, in Rickey vs. Un- 
ion Cen. Life Ins. Co., 122 N. W. 
1030, it was disclosed that a sales- 
man was working under a com- 


mission contract in a_ specified 
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territory. Because of new laws 
enacted the firm which employed 
the salesman was compelled to 
discontinue its business, and as it 
had no further need of the sales- 
man’s services, he was discharged. 
The salesman filed suit for dam- 
ages, and since he was hired ona 
commission he included in his es- 
timate of the damages all of the 
money he had expended in travel- 
ing about his territory, in adver- 
tising the company, and in devel- 
oping the trade. He contended 
that the greater part of the work 
which he had incurred in estab- 
lishing such a business was dur- 
ing the first two years. 


my 


The lower courts carefully con- 
sidered all of the evidence and al- 
lowed the salesman $2,750 dam- 
ages. The employer, not being 
satisfied with the verdict, ap- 
pealed the decision into the 
higher court, which, however, af- 
firmed the verdict and said: 

“The damages recoverable for 
a breach of contract must be rea- 
sonably certain, and the proxi- 
mate result of the breach. This 
excludes recovery of all merely 
speculative, possible, or imaginary 
damages. The inquiry in each 
claim for the future damages for 
breach of contract is whether or 
not they are traceable as the re- 
sult of the breach . . . if under the 
facts shown, it can be inferred 
with reasonable certainty that the 
breach caused .. . pecuniary loss, 
then he could be allowed to re- 
cover compensation to make good 
the loss, and this through consid- 
eration of future profits may be 
involved in its ascertainment.” 

Furthermore, the court in this 
case refused to permit the em- 
ployer to deduct from the esti- 
mated damages the amount of 
money earned by the salesman 
during the remaining period of 
the breach of contract. 


APPLAUSE FOR THE 
FARM ARTICLE 


ENJOYED reading the article 

on Kansas farmers and I am 
passing it on to the men. It is 
valuable in that it gives a rather 
intimate picture of a few farms 
and by the same token, because 
of the few farms interviewed, it 
would be discounted by certain 
advertisers. 

At the present time, the most 
valuable information on the farm 
market, from the advertisers’ 
point of view, seems to be any 
data on what equipment, house 
hold or agricultural, there is on 
the farm. I believe that these 
articles would command more at- 
tention if it were possible to in- 
clude this information. I would 
also suggest that the name of the 
article be included. 

Thank you very much for call- 
ing it to my attention. 

EDWARD P. SEYMOUR, 
Advertising Manager, Farm and 
Fireside. 
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Are some of the food advertisers 
who used The News in 1926 


*These advertisers each spent more | 
money in The News in 1926 than in ; 1 
any other New York Newspaper. New York’s Picture Newsp ap sid 
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Dodge Announces New Car at 
Dealer Convention 


ELCOMED by 
bursting bombs 
and other mani- 


festations of enthusiasm, 
some 3,500 Dodge deal- 
ers from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, 
and several foreign coun- 
tries arrived in Detroit on sixteen 
special trains on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 4, to attend their second an- 
nual convention in the Motor 
City. A fleet of 250 taxicabs, 
chartered for the occasion, was 
waiting to transport them to six 
of the principal hotels, 90 per cerit 
of the available rooms of which 
are said to have been reserved for 
their accommodation. 

The convention got down to 
buiness bright and early Wednes- 
day morning, when business ses- 
sions were held, beginning at 9 
o'clock and lasting throughout 
the day. 


Plant Facilities Enlarged 


HAT evening, the dealers 
were banqueted by the fac- 
tory at the New Masonic Temple, 
at which time President E. G. 
Wilmer made a long-expected an- 
nouncement: that of a new Dodge 
car to be introduced early in the 
summer. The new car will be an 
addition to the present Dodge 
line, it was said, and will be in a 
higher price field. A large new 
building, which will provide 560,- 
000 square feet of additional floor 
space to the already mammoth 
Dodge plants in Detroit, is al- 
ready under construction to house 
the manufacturing operations of 
the new line and is expected to be 
completed by March 15. Other 
details were not announced, but 
speculation in Detroit automotive 
circles is agreed that the new car 
will be a six, to sell above $1,000. 
President Wilmer issued the 
following brief review of Dodge 
Brothers’ building program in re- 
cent years: 
“In 1925 a manufacturing ca- 
pacity of 1,300 cars and trucks 
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Optimism Characterizes Big Dealer 

Meeting — Company Exhibits 150 

Models of Cars and Trucks Before 
Dealers and General Public 


each full working day was too 
small to permit supplying deal- 
ers’ requirements during the 
spring and summer. Late that 
year we decided to spend $10,000,- 
000 to expand the factory’s capac- 
ity to 1,700 cars per day. The 
present expansion program will 
be necessary to provide for 1927 
requirements.” 

Immediately following the din- 
ner, the dealers adjourned to the 
auditorium of the Masonic Tem- 
ple, one of the largest in the 
country, where they were enter- 
tained by a humorous play, writ- 
ten in its entirety and acted by 
employees of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., Graham Brothers, and 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., the 
latter being the advertising 
agency which handles the Dodge- 


Graham account. The “book” 

was by the George Harrison 

Phelps organization, musical 
I § 


score and lyrics by Dick Allen, 
of the sales department, and the 
direction by Sedley Brown, sales 
promotion manager. 


Present Sales Playlet 


HE play, entitled “The Grand 

Slam,” in three acts and thir- 
teen scenes, depicted the efforts 
of competitors to land a big order 
for cars from the Grand Slam of 
Effluvia. There were many hu- 
morous complications and one of 
the properties was a trick car that 
did more side-splitting stunts 
than any cartoonist has ever 
imagined. There was an auto- 
mobile race, too, which, of course, 
was won by a Dodge, but only as 
a coincidence, for the driver was 
a young swain eloping with his 
lady fair, and setting the winning 
pace because he thought he was 
being pursued. 
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Not to be outdone by 
their hosts, the dealers 
came right back the fol- 
lowing evening with five 
and one-half hours of 
superlative entertain- 
ment on the same stage. 
The program embraced 
thirteen acts of vaudeville, pro- 
vided by the dealers of twenty- 
five Dodge districts, and acted by 
stars recruited from the ranks of 
amateurs and professionals, rang- 
ing all the way from bona fide 
Dodge automobile salesmen to 
Will Rogers, the comedian, and 
Irene Bordoni, the musical com- 
edy star. There was dancing, sing- 
ing, story-telling, cock-fighting, 
and motion pictures; there were 
black-face comedians, Spanish 
dancers, contortionists, and pan- 
tomimists. And throughout the 
entire entertainment, the per- 
formers poked good-natured fun 
at the Dodge factory, the Dodge 
executives, the Dodge car, and 
particularly the Dodge policies. 


When Executives Are Panned 


FEATURE was a two-reel 

motion. picture presenting 
Dodge executives in serio-comic 
activities entitled, “Apostles of 
Modern and Economical Trans- 
portation.” From Chairman-of-the 
Board Haynes, who was shown 
hauling logs with a tractor, on 
down to the various department 
heads, the executives were shown 
engaging in activities that sum- 
marized their hobbies, their out- 
standing characteristics, and their 
humanness; oftentimes with a 
burlesque tinge. President Wil- 
mer, for example, came along 
pushing a baby carriage, stopped, 
jacked up the rear end with an 
automobile jack, removed a 
wheel, lubricated the axle, re 
placed the wheel, and went on his 
way. A close-up of the occupant 
of the carriage, showing the prest- 
dent’s actual baby, was a serious 
touch. The film is said to have 
been three months in the making 


(Continued on page 289) 
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Every 24 Hours 


J “ 
A Great Selling F 
Multiplied 4 Ti 
OR the eighteenth consecutive every twenty-four hours for four days 
year the Railway Age March —delivering copies to those at the 
Dailies will serve the railway industry convention each morning with com- 
during the March Convention to be _ plete activities and reports of the ses- 
held in Chicago, March 7-10. This _ sions of the preceding day, and mail- 
convention and exposition should be ing copies to all interested railway 
the greatest in the history of the executives, operating officials and en- 
American Railway Engineering As- __ gineering officers—is an achievement. 
sociation, the American Railway 
Association—Signal Section, and the It is this service that has:made the 
National Railway Appliances Asso- Railway Age March Dales a recog- 
ciation. Railway budgets indicate nized institution—a 
that approximately $1,350,000,000 45,000 copies distributed a supreme 
will be expended in 1927 for additions influence throughout the railway 
and improvements to roadway and industry. 
structures and for maintenance. Write for complete information re- 
You can appreciate that publishing a — garding the convention, exhibits and 
business paper like the Railway Age the Railway Age March Dailies. 
Railway eee me 
\ { 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
* The House of Transportation ” 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Chicago : 608 So. Dearborn St. Cleveland : 6007 Euclid Ave. Washington: 17th and H Sts., N. W. 
Mandeville, Louisiana San Francisco : 74 New Montgomery St. London: 34 Victoria St., S. W. 1. 
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When the User Doesn’t Know What 
To Do With Your Product 


HE remarks on 
page 1008 of 
SALES MANAGE- 


MENT for December 11, 
relative to instruction 
books that are sent out 
to the guileless and in- 
nocent purchasers of 
equipment will stand 
considerable emphasis. 
He offered five to one, if you re- 
member, that the book would bea 
mystery and a puzzle to the aver- 
age buyer of the device, no matter 
what it might happen to be. Of 
course there are exceptions, but in 
the vast majority of cases the 
wager would be perfectly safe. 
Most instruction books might 
about as well be written in the 
Choctaw dialect so far as their 
usefulness to the ordinary, non- 
technical reader is concerned. 
That goes for most products from 
‘the eight-cylinder radio receiving 
set down to a pencil sharpener or 
a safety razor. 


The Sales Angle 


ENERALLY speaking, in all 

probability, this is a subject 
that is regarded as outside the 
province of the sales department, 
anyway. None the less, whether it 
is so regarded or not, it is a 
mighty important factor from the 
sales standpoint. If a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the best advertisement— 
and he is—a dissatisfied buyer is 
by long odds the worst. There is 
nothing that will knock out a pos- 
sible sale any quicker than a left- 
handed compliment from an ac- 
tual user of the product. 


“Well, I guess it’s as good as 
any of ’em,” says the latter, “but 
we've had an awful lot of trouble 
with it.” Also and incidentally, 
it costs money to keep service and 
repair men on the jump to correct 
the errors and oversights of the 
“dumb-bells they hire to run the 
thing.” They are probably all of 
that, but the dumber they are the 
more profitable it becomes to give 
them an instruction book that 
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instructs. An extra half dollar in- 
vested at this point will often off- 
set a half dozen trips on the part 
of a service man. 

If you don’t believe it, consider 
the number of devices and con- 
traptions that are gathering dust 
in the corners of offices and work- 
shops merely because nobody 
knows how to operate them with 
satisfaction, and it is too much 
trouble to find out. “What’s that 
dingus?” asks the visitor. “One 
of those dooflickers you see ad- 
vertised,” says the boss. “That’s 
where we got stung!” 

The trouble with the ordinary 
or average instruction book, of 
course, is the fact that it is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the ex- 
pert who knows all about the 
subject, instead of from that of 
the poor boob of an operator 
whose education has been neg- 
lected. That, combined with the 
normal and human impulse to 
save as much money as possible 
on the thing, can be trusted nine 
times out of ten to produce a 
document that will be thrown 
away with the excelsior wadding, 
or if the purchaser does obey the 
injunction to “Save This Book!” 
the chances are that he will never 
find out what for. 


How to Write Instructions 


N the other hand, the chances 

are excellent that the sales- 
man who sold the device to the 
customer could produce a far 
more intelligible text than the 
expert, simply because he would 
have some knowledge of what the 
customer didn’t know and wanted 
to be told. 
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Some Suggestions For Taking the A better plan than 

Instruction Book On the Use of a 

Product Out of Competition With the 
Well-Known Chinese Puzzle 


By ROY W. 


that, even, is to select 
some hopeful young ig- 
noramus from the sales 
or advertising depart- 
ment, and turn him loose 
on the assignment. He 
will in all probability 
make himself extremely 
unpopular around the 
plant, and there will doubtless be 
a few kicks and arguments to 
settle, but if he has any ability to 
write down what he finds out you 
will probably get an instruction 
book that really instructs, though 
the engineering staff may turn 
up their august snoots at it. 

It is generally very difficult 
for the man who knows a subject 
extremely well to get the point of 
view of the man who knows little 
or nothing about it. 


No Job for Experts 


OUR technical expert can 

jot you down a complete set 
of operating instructions on the 
back of an envelope while he is 
waiting for the trolley car, but 
what they will signify to the cus- 
tomers of William Wrigley, Jr., 
is another matter. 

On the other hand, the less the 
writer knows about the technical 
side of the product, the more cer- 
tain he is to ask the very same 
“fool questions” that will be asked 
by the chicle belt. He won’t have 
to exercise his imagination to find 
out what the customer wants to 
know, because he will be in the 
position of wanting to know the 
same things himself. It will 
all be new and interesting to him, 
so he will write it all down in 
black and white, and illustrate it 
with photographs. 

Of course, he won’t save the 
concern any money over the back- 
of-an-envelope method. But in the 
generality of cases I think that he 
will save enough future trouble 
and expense to pay for his upkeep 
while he is on the job, to say 
nothing about the good-will that 
he will indirectly encourage. 
9849 
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— executives in industrial enterprises direct 60,000 workmen in the produc- 
tion of farm implements, iron and steel products, musical instruments, 
wagons, cement, leather goods, paints and varnishes and over 100 other 
different products. Among these executives rests control of all purchases 
of materials and equipment for Louisville’s 957 industrial firms, whose 
combined production during 1925 exceeded $325,000,000. 


And within this same executive group are 86.7% of all Louisville sub- 
scribers to MAGAZINE ¢ BUSINESS, 


PROPRIETARY 
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TEMACAZINEg BUSINESS Offers an excellent key to any business market. 
city, exhaustive surveys have shown an average of over 80% of the maga- 
zine’s circulation concentrated among the smail groups of executives who 
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We Thought We Had Our 
Market Saturated 


(Continued from page 217) 


included any promises the buyer 
might have made. In this way, 
no time was wasted by calling on 
a company when they were sewed 
up on a contract; and also, when 
we did call, we were neither too 
late nor too previous. 

This close working together 
between the salesmen and the 
house was just a_ beginning. 
While it did much to increase our 
business with old accounts, we be- 
gan to foresee that their buying 
power was limited, and if we were 
to maintain our present rate of 
growth, we would have to culti- 
vate new fields. Accordingly, we 
began to develop new accounts as 
systematically as we had the old. 

Formerly our men called on 
prospects whenever they had the 
time. This was not often. Now, 
since the house provides active 
leads, and follows them up intel- 
ligently, the salesmen find time 
to double the number of first-time 
calls. 


Building a Prospect List 


The names of new users of our 
product are obtained from many 
sources. Of course we still ex- 
pect every salesman to “keep his 
ear to the rail.” 

He must be alert to pick up 
new leads. Regardless of whether 
the new prospect is in his terri- 
tory or not, he sends us the com- 
pany name in exchange for those 
which other salesmen send in for 
his territory. Second, we expect 
him to get so “close” to his cus- 
tomers that when a new factory 
looms up on the horizon, they are 
certain to tell him about it. 

In this connection we like to 
cultivate the company that starts 
out on a small scale. While we 
naturally prefer volume orders, 
we are not forgetting that most of 
our big accounts today gave us 
very modest first orders. 

Then, our promotion depart- 
ment, which started out with one 
person and now has six, is con- 
stantly studying the classified list 
in the Buyers’ Directory for new 
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companies which might be pros- 
pects for us. 

The list is further supplemented 
by the news columns of business 
magazines which announce the 
organization of new companies, 
the merging of old, and so on. 


Occasionally, we write a letter 
to the Chamber of Commerce in 
some city, asking them to give us 
a list of manufacturers in certain 
specified lines so that we can 
check it against our list. This has 
proved very successful, as the 
Chamber of Commerce never sub- 
‘mits a name unless the credit rat- 
ing is O. K. However, we never 
‘solicit them in cities of over 150,- 
000 population, as the companies 
are then listed in classified direc- 
tories. 


How Leads Are Handled 


Our only other source comes 
through the fifteen or twenty mail 
inquiries which we receive every 
day. However, these leads are 
seldom very productive. In our 
business they usually come from 
individuals who are not altogether 
good as prospects. The names are 
never turned over to a salesman 
unless the product is investigated 
and the company’s credit rating 
okeyed. 

In fact one of the primary mo- 
tives in building this department 
was to eliminate sending our men 
on wild goose chases. 


To save time, all legitimate 
leads are immediately sent to the 
salesman instead of to one of the 
twenty-seven trade section mana- 
gers to whom he reports. 


It is significant that since the 
promotion department has been 
so thorough in lining up live pros- 
pects, the salesmen have more 
than doubled the number of pros- 
pects they formerly sent in. 

As soon as the salesman has 
called on the buyer, he fills out 
a “first call” report on a special 
form which is provided for that 
purpose. It gives a detailed ac- 
counting of all facts about the 
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prospect which might affect his 
business with us. It also includes 
the company’s present source of 
supply, when the order was 
placed, when the contract expires, 
and competitive prices quoted. 


If, on this first call, the sales- 
man is successful in getting the 
buyer to express himself, he then 
reports whether our quality and 
service would be satisfactory. 


Under “remarks” he usually 
gives the history of the firm, and 
their reasons for choosing the 
present source of supply. 


A Careful Follow-Up 


He also indicates whether or 
not he is forwarding a report 
dealing with credits. When the 
credit report reaches the house, 
we attach it to the first call re- 
port and file it in the tickler to 
come up about a month and a 
half before the.present contract 
expires. At that time the sales- 
man receives a detailed summary 
of his first call to refresh his 
memory. Thus he can present in- 
telligent arguments and immedi- 
ately hit the buyer’s vulnerable 
spot. In addition, the buyer is 
usually overwhelmed with the 
master memory of our represent- 
ative who apparently recalls ev- 
ery word of a _ conversation 
months or even years ago. 

From now on, all calls on this 
company are reported on the reg- 
ular blanks and filed along with 
the first report. And whether we 
get the contract then or not, the 
transaction again comes up for at- 
tention a month previous to the 
next expiration date. 

This close follow-up not only 
meets our requirements from a 
production standpoint, but also 
serves our customers in a very 
tangible way. For example, when 
a special condition exists, such as 
where a customer requires goods 
other than standard, this variation 
is noted on the report. ‘Then, 
when our salesman calls a year 
or so later to renew the contract, 
he saves his customer the delay 
and inconvenience which would 
result if he filled the order regu 
larly as it was given to him by 
the company. 

It is surprising what a large 
part available business plays in 
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building sales quotas. When re- 
ports come in, the total available 
business of customer or prospect 
is posted in our tray file. Colored 
tabs are used to indicate classi- 
fication of products manufactured, 
type of competition, buying per- 
iods, credit conditions, and so on. 
Thus we have the whole picture 
at a glance. I should say that 
65 per cent of our sales quota is 
built from past performance and 
35 per cent from this definite rec- 
ord of potential business plus 
‘trade reports and those of our 
trade association. Briefly, this 
latter information provides the 
“ballast” of our business. By giv- 
ing comparative figures of total 
production in the industry as 
against actual consumption, it 
warns us if we are expanding too 
rapidly. Second, an average of 
the amount of stock on hand car- 
ried by other manufacturers 
serves to indicate whether we are 
running ahead of schedule or be- 
hind, and immediately we “put on 
the pressure” or practice sales 


control accordingly. It also ana- 
lyzes general booms or depres- 
sions from which we can tell if 
ours is a general or a specialized 
condition, and hence we know 
how to proceed. All of which 
helps in the preparation of a sane 
quota, quite different from the old 
time quotas when we all—with 
more or less faith—hitched our 
wagon to a star, which often 
turned out to be a falling star. 


Since potential business plays 
such a large part in our quotas, 
the most important figure on the 
monthly sales report of each 
salesman is his percentage of new 
business to the total available. 


As a result of this detailed pic- 
ture of the future, we have sub- 
stantially increased our business 
in all divisions, even over war- 
time inflation. 


Of course this was also made 
possible by taking every measure 
to keep the quality of our prod- 
uct as modern and efficient as 
our promotional service. 


A Car Sale a Minute Claimed 


for Chicago by 


HE combined attractions of 

the twenty-seventh annual 
National Automobile Show at the 
Coliseum, the fine car salon at the 
Drake Hotel, and displays in the 
show rooms of ‘dealers and dis- 
tributors all over the city of Chi- 
cago, resulted in the sale of a car 
every minute from 10 o’clock in 
the morning of Monday, January 
31, until 10:30 that night. That 
was the statement made by Sam 
A. Miles, manager of the national 
show, at the close of the first 
open day in Chicago. 

Interest at the fine car salon at 
the Drake is being expressed in 
the attendance of more visitors 
than at any previous show. John 
R, Eustis, in checking over the 
irst day’s activities, declared 
that visitors at the showing of 
loreign and American made cars 
and custom body work had ex- 
ceeded the highest previous rec- 
ord by over 25 per cent and that 
sales had reached a similarly high 
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Show Officials 


point over the same day last year. 

The interest of spectators is 
about equally divided, according 
to reports, between mechanical 
improvements and innovations in 
design and appointment. Such de- 
tails as depth of cushions, boudoir 
chests, electric cocktail shakers, 
ice chests, monogrammed foot 
mufflers, Period upholstering and 
rich interior colorings aroused 
wide comment. 


“Jewelry” has taken the place 
of “hardware” on a number of the 
models. At the salon exhibits sil- 
ver plating and bronze were prev- 
alent. There were hoods of Ger- 
man silver and heavy gold plat- 
ing on some of the cars which 
bore price tags of $12,000 and up- 
wards. Rich laces, imported tap- 
estries, broadcloths and _ needle- 
point were noted on marty de luxe 
models. 

Record crowds attended the 
show on the opening days this 
year, it is reported. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; ree unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England| 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M S§, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britain, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs. 
inclusive. 


The L MS is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. L M S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M § 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 
AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 
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Our Smallest Item Led to Our 
Biggest Year’s Sales 


(Continued from page 212) 


irons, electric urns, and so on, was 
made the leader of our line, as a 
practical appliance, and we began 
to build about it merchandising 


ideas which should make it the 


key to larger markets. We se- 
lected as a slogan, ‘A Cup for 
Two or Two for You,’ and we 
prepared to exploit as one of our 
main sales points the fact that 
the emersion type element used 
in its construction would cause 
percolation to start within three 
minutes after the current was 
turned on. 

“Now that we had a sales ap- 
peal for the jobber, we needed a 
merchandising appeal for the 
dealer. And so with the help of 
our advertising agents, we pack- 
aged our small percolator and 
then developed a display carton 
designed to be placed on a deal- 
er’s counter. This lithographed 
display was designed, in both il- 
lustration and copy, to drive 
home at a glance the usefulness 


of the small appliance—to show 


that it actually would make two 
cups of delicious coffee.” 


658 New Accounts 


When the Metal Ware sales- 
men started out in July, to open 
jobbing accounts, they were given 
nothing but the two-cup perco- 
lator to sell. For the first weeks 
they carried this item exclusively 
and forgot there was anything 
else in the line. Advertising an- 
nouncing the product and repro- 
ducing the display carton ap- 
peared in the August issues of 
electrical trade papers, and an at- 
tractive two-color broadside to 
jobbers was used to tie in with 
this copy. 

“We opened most of our best 
jobbing accounts by going direct 
to dealers for orders and routing 
them through the jobbers we 
wanted to close,” Mr. Marvin said 
further. “During the last six 
months of the year we closed 658 
new accounts, and I think it is a 
conservative estimate to say that 
more than 75 per cent of these 
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were opened through our two-cup 
percolator. During the first ninety 
days of our work, 15,150 two-cup 
percolators were sold, against 
2,108 sold during the same three- 
months’ period the year before. 


“We presented our two-cup 
proposition to twenty-two electri- 
cal jobbers in the Chicago terri- 
tory, and within ninety days we 
had sold eighteen of them. Since 
then we have ourselves narrowed 
this distribution down to the four- 
teen most desirable. 

“As soon as the two-cup item 
was introduced we quickly 
pushed other appliances after it. 
Our men worked with jobbers’ 
salesmen in the field and gradu- 
ally our jobbing accounts began 
to develop. Even though our first 
advertising efforts had been mod- 
est, we soon experienced favor- 
able effects from them; the ad- 
vertising was wholly responsible, 
for instance, in closing for us one 
very desirable jobbing account in 
Towa. 


“Jobbers who had never heard 
of us, in territory we had never 
worked, inquired about our two- 
cup percolator; dealers who had 
tried unsuccessfully to buy the 
item in their localities wrote di- 
rectly to us; even individual con- 
sumers, who happened to pick up 
one of the trade papers used in 
our schedule, wrote to us asking 
where they could buy our erst- 
while toy. Of course, the dealer 
inquiries were effectively em- 
ployed in closing more desirable 
jobbing accounts, and our sales- 
men persistently used the adver- 
tising as a selling tool. 


“T remember our first order for 
one gross of the two-cup percola- 
tors, from one of the biggest 
electrical jobbers in the middle 
west. I feel sure that if our 
salesmen had gone to this jobber 
and tried to sell just a good med- 
ium priced line of electrical ap- 
pliances, he would have failed 
miserably. The jobber would have 
turned a cold shoulder and said, 
‘I have all the electrical appliance 
lines I can possibly sell.’ Ours 
would have been ‘just another’ 
line. 


“But when we presented the 
two-cup, packaged attractively, 
put up in a display carton that 
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Appliance manufacturers who have always said the South was a poor 
market for electrical appliances, please write! Whatever may have been 
true in the past seems to be ancient history now, for here is a picture of 
part of an entire trainload of washing machines bound for Atlanta, 
Georgia—it is the largest shipment of appliances ever made to the South. 
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HE Akron Beacon Journal sur- 

passed in advertising lineage all 

but five of the six-day newspapers 

in the United States, either morning or 
evening. 


Its position has risen within the past 
year from 2nd in Ohio and 14th in the 
United States (1925) to 1st in Ohio and 


| Now 6th in U.S.—I[st in Ohio 


8th in the United States (first half of 
1926) until it now stands lst in Ohio 
and 6th in the United States among 
six-day newspapers. 

Confidence in the ability of the Akron 
Market to buy goods advertised in the 
Akron Beacon Journal can be the only 
reason for these recent lineage gains. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
oor | STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY | 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


ee 
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would more than half sell any 
logical buyer it she once stopped 
to look at it on a dealer’s counter 
—then he began to listen to us. 
He took on the two-cup percola- 
tor, sent out special bulletins to 
his salesmen, and attached a page 
from our catalog describing its 
sales possibilities. Shortly after 
his account was opened in this 
way, he began to add other items 
in our line, and today he’s one of 
our best customers. 


“Central stations have proved 
good outlets for us, too, and the 
two-cup has been largely respons- 
ible for the goodly number of ac- 
counts we have opened among 
the stations during the past year. 


Pruning the Outlets 


“The Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago used to sell 
our two-cup percolator solely as 
a toy, displaying it only in their 
toy department. When we sold 
them on the possibilities of selling 
it for practical use, it went into 
their appliance division, our car- 
ton found a_ position on the 
counter and in their window, and, 
as I mentioned before, it was 
featured especially during the hol- 
iday season. 

“After our initial distribution 
was gained through jobbers, we 
began pruning our outlets, slowly 
weeding out the less desirable 
ones, and concentrating on devel- 
oping profitable relations with the 
better ones. This work will have 
to be gradual, of course, but it is 
already beginning, and it will con- 
tinue as fast as sales develop to 
the place where we can afford to 
be more selective in our outlets. 


“The jobbers who are now sell- 
ing our electrical appliances rep- 
resent a new, completely rebuilt 
series of distribution channels; 
we cut off relations with prac- 
tically everyone of the old buy- 
ers who didn’t measure up to our 
new standards; this, to be sure, 
meant a big sacrifice of immediate 
business. And it is one of the 
big reasons why we feel more 
than satisfied with the increase in 
gross sales the year has brought 
us. It represents altogether new 
business—and a better type of 
business than we ever had 
before. It was indeed surprising 
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how quickly we began to com- 
mand the respect of jobbers and 
dealers, once they became aware 
that the business now had some 
definite sales policies behind it. 
“The thing that seems to me 
to be the most important about 
our experience during the past 
year is that we made a plan and 
then stuck to it right down to the 
last letter. Our advertising sched- 
ule was carried though to comple- 
tion without interruption, with 
the result that production was 
kept to the maximum and for the 
last sixty days the factory was 
required to operate day and night 
at full capacity. Temporary slack 


periods were not signals for the 
cancellation of space contracts, 
but were regarded as the time for 
more intensive sales work. 

“We have practically completed 
the ground work for this year’s 
sales plan, and we expect to be 
fully as religious in carrying it 
out as we were last year. It seems 
to us to be the only sane and log- 
ical way toward building sales. 
During 1927 our selling radius 
will be extended, and our maga- 
zine advertising will be doubled. 
In addition to this we plan some 
test campaigns in newspaper ad- 
vertising where our distribution 
warrants it.” 


Made a Sale Where Six 
Men Failed 


CASHIER of a San Antonio, 
Texas, bank had been ap- 
proached by six insurance sales- 
men and he had remained as 
adamant as the Rock of Gibraltar 
against their arguments. Each 
one. went away saying he couldn’t 
be sold, that you might as well 
try to sell him gold bricks, for he 
had made up his mind that he 
didn’t like life insurance. 

“However, that made me all 
the more determined to sell him,” 
declared H. D. A. Monley, sales- 
man for the Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company. “I knew that no 
banker is opposed to life insur- 
ance. I felt that this cashier had 
merely been approached in the 
wrong manner by each of the six 
salesmen. 

“Now twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence has taught me that the only 
approach is from a man’s own 
viewpoint. A banker views the 
world through money, figures, and 
percentage. So when I called on 
the cashier my opening statement 
was: ‘Mr. Gilbert, I just want to 
show you what two per cent of 
your income will do for you.’ 

“The banker’s interest was 
aroused instantly. I had already 
gained more than had any of the 
other six salesmen. From this 
approach I went on to show the 
cashier what two per cent of his 
income invested in life insurance 
would do for him. He listened 
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attentively to every word, tor [| 
was speaking his every-day busi- 
ness language. 

“At the end of five minutes the 
cashier said, ‘I’ve been wanting 
an insurance policy just like that. 
Make one out for me.’ 

“The policy I sold him was 
exactly similar to the ones the 
other salesmen had tried to sell 
him. Why did they fail and I 
succeed? The other salesmen 
used the same old approach that 
has been used by insurance sales- 
men for years. They harped on 
the man’s responsibility to his 
wife and two children. They told 
him that a man of his standing 
should be ashamed not to carry 
life insurance. Now this man 
was aware of all that sort of 
stuff. Naturally, when the sales- 
men began harping on_ such 
points, they lost the cashier’s in- 
terest and even antagonized him. 


“But when a man came along 
and talked his language and 
showed him exactly what an in- 
surance policy would do for him, 
and explained every phase of the 
policy, he was ready to listen and 
anxious to buy. 


“No matter what a man sells, 
there is a human side to it that 
has an appeal to every man 1 
any walk of life. It’s the sales- 
man’s job to find that appeal for 
the prospect he is trying to sell. 
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Che City of flomes 


EARLY 60% of Altoona’s fami- 
lies own their homes,—a record 
any city might be proud of. Of 

the 15,458 Altoona families, 14,024 live: 
in private dwellings, which conclusively 
proves that since Altoona families favor 
individual homes, they are great buyers 
of home products and merchandise. 


The underlying factor in this great 
percentage of home owners is the 44 
thriving Building and Loan Associations 
with total assets of $11,805,246, encour- 
age and aid greatly in home ownership. 
The number of successful Building and 
Loan Associations is a remarkable rec- 
ord for any city in the country. — 


While Altoona is known as a great in- 
dustrial city, it is remarkably free from 
lower classes of workers, which in many 
cities form slums or foreign sections. 
There is scarcely a trace of such segre- 
gation to be found in Altoona, and only 
714% of the population is foreign born. 


27,884 A. B.C. 
CIRCULATION 


The Altoona Mirror not only enters the homes 
of Altoona’s 15,458 families, but circulates 
freely in the entire trading area of 150,000 
people. In this rich zone are 16,889 workers 
engaged in industries, who produce annually 
over $80,000,000 worth of products and who 
receive as compensation over $27,000,000. 


*\ 


These families all do their trading in Altoona 
and spend annually over $26,000,000 in the 
retail stores. 


To cover Altoona, the Mirror is the logical 
paper. It has more than twice the circulation 
of any other Altoona newspaper and is by far 
the lowest milline rate. 


Altoona Mirror — 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Business Direct FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Manager 
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HE opening gun 
in a poster cam- 
paign to advertise 


Super-Shell gasoline on 
a national scale was 
fired in Chicago last 
month. The Roxana Pe- 
troleum Company, pro- 
ducer of this brand, has under- 
taken an intensive drive through- 
out the country for the coming 
year, and to supplement its maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, 
has begun using posters for the 
first time. 


Another outstanding campaign 
is being promoted by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in the interests 
of Solite gasoline. Most of its 
advertising which has appeared 
locally has been in the news- 
papers, although it is understood 
that billboards will soon be 
brought into play. 


Campbell Soup Doubles Space 


One of the month’s principal 
newspaper campaigns has _ fea- 
tured Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
The Western Clock Company 
also got an early start on its 1927 
newspaper campaign in Chicago, 
Westclox advertisements appear- 
ing shortly after the first of the 
year. The Kellogg Company 
launches a campaign on Kellogg’s 
All-Bran in the papers. 

The Campbell Soup Company 
has doubled its appropriation for 
transportation advertising in Chi- 
cago, now using two cards in each 
car instead of one, as last year. 
At the present time there are be- 
tween fifteen and twenty different 
candy bars featured on posters 
and car cards throughout the city, 
including Oh Henry, Copy, Mas- 
on’s Peaks, Beich’s, That’s Mine, 
Mazie, Chicken Dinner, Baby 
Ruth, Ambrosia, Baffle Bar, and 
others. 

Twelve members of the special 
window display department of 
the Naborhood Stores Display 
Service are working the drug 
store trade preparing windows to 
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Center in Chicago 


feature Rem, Peruna, No-Ake, 
Dutch Master cigars, Forhan’s 
tooth paste and Blue Rose toilet 
preparations. Another force of 
fourteen men is doing special 
merchandising work among drug 
and grocery stores on Wrigley’s 
chewing gum, Mason’s Peaks, 
Thomas J. Webb tea, American 
Family soap flakes, Teco pancake 
flour, Daggett and Ramsdell cold 
cream, McCoy’s cod liver oil tab- 
lets and Rem. Nine of these men 
are handling grocery store promo- 
tion and five grocery stores. Last 
year this crew of fourteen, in ad- 


dition to their promotion work,. 


took 67,000 orders. 

The Thomas J. Webb cam- 
paign, which began the first of 
the year, is concentrated on tea. 
Posters at elevated stations and 
car cards form the backbone of 
the drive. Copy is intended to 
perform the delicate task of creat- 
ing a demand for tea on the basis 
of health, beauty, slenderness and 
absence of nervousness, without 
affecting sales of Thomas J. 
Webb coffee, the leading product 
in the Webb line. 


Electrical Industry Advertises 


One of the few campaigns of 
any importance in the electrical 
industry is devoted to waffle 
irons. A program for the year, 
mapped out by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company and 
other interested manufacturers, 
proposes to feature waffle irons 
in January, toasters in February 
and percolators in March. During 
the past month waffle iron adver- 
tisements have appeared in the 


‘papers under the names of elec- 


trical dealers, department stores 
and central stations. <A _ large 
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Manufacturers of Candy Bars Active 
In Chicago Market 


Twenty Bars Advertised in City; Oil 
Companies Open New Campaigns; 
Other Sales and Advertising Drives 


amount of direct mail 
has also been employed 
by individual interests. 

The Chicago Automo- 
bile Show, which opened 
January 29, was the sig- 
nal for practically every 
car manufacturer in the 
country to advertise locally in 
Chicago. For the three weeks be- 
tween the New York Show and 
the opening of the Chicago show, 
automobile advertising gradually 
increased, until during the week 
of the Chicago show several 
papers published special automo- 
bile editions. Accessories, tires 
and supplies likewise were well 
represented. 


Inroads on Burner Sales 


According to rumors current 
about the city, sales of oil burners 
have slumped materially. The 
reason for this decline, it is re- 
ported, is found in the fact that 
people with money to buy oil 
burners have begun using gas. 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company during the past year 
used billboards, newspaper space, 
transportation advertising and 
other media to promote the use of 
gas. Their success, it is declared, 
is at the expense of the oil burner 
people. To offset this slump, the 
Chicago Oil Burner Association. 
an organization of local distribu- 
tors and dealers, has commenced 
a poster campaign itself to further 
the advantages of oil heating. 


Other campaigns relating to the 
heating industry were started in 
the newspapers by the Iron Fire- 
man Corporation, sales agent of 
Iron Fireman automatic coal 
burners, and the Pittsburgh 
Water Heater Company. Full 
page advertisements of Weil-Mc- 
Lain plumbing equipment like- 
wise appeared during the past 
month. 

Kelvinator, Inc., local dis- 
tributor for Kelvinator electric 
refrigerators, in full page 

(Continued on page 288) 
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How about Sales in 1927? 


—will they be easter, will competition be less keen? 


O® WILL it be a year for real Let DARTNELL send you a man 
fighters — with rewards for _ who has earned over $25,000 a year 
real fighters as never before. in sales positions. This man will be- 
come a part of your organization and 
find out what your sales problems 
really are. He will stay with you long 
enough to help you develop plans and 
methods to solve them. Then he will 
Are you sure that you are doing remain on your staff subject to call as 
everything in your power to make _aconsultant for a year afterwards. He 
your sales organization a reward _hasall of DARTNELL personnel and 
winner in 1927? experience back of him to make the 
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ganization gets the profit by getting 
the plus business the weaker sales 
organization cannot get. 


of successful history and its contacts § This is why he can give you not only 
with literally thousands of businesses “counsel” but actual service to make 
help you make sure. “counsel” effective! 


George L. Willman 


Four years Advertising and Assistant Sales Manager. 
Five years Wholesale Branch Manager. Two and one- 
half years Vice-President and Sales Manager. Many 
years Instructor in Sales Practice and Advertising at 
Chicago College of Commerce. Since 1924 with Lord 
and ThomasAdvertisingAgency asAccount Executive 


Specialist in these sales activities: 


Selecting, hiring and training salesmen. - - - Establishing workable sales 
quotas. - - - Preparing sales manuals. - - - Determining methods for 
basing salesmen’s compensation on actual results. - - - Developing plans 
to enthuse and stimulate salesmen. - - - Simplifying routine for the 
effective check and supervision of salesmen. - - - Analyzing territory 
possibilities for new outlets and new business. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 
19 West 44th Street, New York 146 King Street, West, Toronto 
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Highways built for wagons and buggies must give way to highways 

built for the heavy automobile traffic that now crowds them. A con- 

certed drive to do away with flimsy road construction would, in a few 
years, eliminate such accidents as the one pictured here. 


Can the Auto Industry Join to 
Fight Common Obstacles? 


(Continued from page 214) 


the discussion is not sufficiently 
good humored.” 

We agree with Mr. Aull when 
he says that it would be difficult 
for all manufacturers to join to- 
gether upon certain abuses in 
which automobile drivers are 
tending to set up criticism of the 
automobile. Of course, it would 
be difficult. But the automobile 
industry is big enough and power- 
ful enough to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. Greater difficulties have 
been overcome in the past. Over- 
coming these difficulties will be 
less of a task than overcoming 
the sales resistance which is be- 
ginning to develop, and which 
will increase from year to year. 

Myron E. Forbes, president of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, wrote as follows after 
reading the article: 

“Any advertising and educa- 
tional campaign tending to pro- 
mote sanity in automobile driving 
naturally would have our heart- 
iest sympathy and support. 

“The article brings out many 
statements of truth, but on the 
other hand, I feel that certain 
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parts of it do not correctly reflect 
the attitude of the automobile 


‘manufacturer. 


“For instance, I refer to the 
statement that automobile manu- 
facturers are so intent on increas- 
ing sales that they are making lit- 
tle effort to make driving easier, 
safer and less expensive. I be- 
lieve that in their effort to create 
more sales, each manufacturer is 
endeavoring to make his car eas- 
ier to handle, safer to drive and 
less expensive to operate. This is 
likewise true to the effort being 
made by manufacturers to im- 
prove their repair service. 

“Of course, you are aware that 
the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has placed the 
traffic problem in the hands of the 
most capable thinkers in the auto- 
mobile industry, and their com- 
mittee on this traffic problem con- 
tinually is endeavoring to pro- 
mote a program which will lead 
to a solution of the problem. 

“In other words, so far as your 
specific article is concerned, we 
are entirely in sympathy with its 
aims and purposes, but we have 
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the feeling that it does not paint 
the manufacturer in the right 
light, because it gives the reader 
the feeling that automobile man- 
ufacturers’ only interest is in 
building up a tremendous press- 
ure behind sales, disregarding the 
vexatious problem attending traf- 
fic conditions. 

“Your reference to the fact that 
manufacturers advertise cars of 
high speed and trips which break 
speed laws is, no doubt, justified 
by isolated cases in the past, but 
this sort of advertising is re- 
garded disfavorably by the major- 
ity of manufacturers. For in. 
stance, at the most recent meet- 
ing of the advertising managers 
of the automobile companies as- 
sociated with the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
resolutions were passed frowning 
upon advertising which featured 
speed stunts or other freak per- 
formances which would have a 
tendency to encourage lay drivers 
to break speed laws or to disre- 
gard rules and regulations which 
promote safe driving.” 


Making a Start 


We did not mean to imply in 
the article that automobile manu- 
facturers are doing nothing. In- 
deed, the contrary is true, but we 
do believe that a concerted effort 
to promote greater courtesy in 
‘driving would accomplish a great 
deal more than is now being ac- 
complished. 


Automobile manufacturers per- 
haps use more advertising space 
than any other group of manufac- 
turers in America. As a start, if 
each manufacturer would devote 
a very small portion of this space 
to certain definite suggestions for 
promoting courtesy in driving, a 
vast improvement in traffic could 
be brought about inside of a year 
or so. 

For example, suppose a manu- 
facturer of a popular make ol 
automobile would add to each ad- 
vertisement a picture showing 
some common traffic abuse, with 
a caption such as “This In 
creases Accidents.” Then a few 
words. of good humored instruc: 
tion could follow. When an auto- 
mobile parks too close to a street 
intersection, vision of the street 
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at right angles to the driver is cut 
off. Thousands of accidents occur 
each year as a result of careless 
drivers parking so close to street 
intersections that the drivers can- 
not see cars approaching at right 
angles. 

If one manufacturer would take 
up this one simple problem, and 
touch upon it good humoredly in 
every advertisement, it would be 
a start in the right direction, and 
would create sentiment against 
this manner of parking. 

This is but one simple sugges- 
tion for taking hold of the traffic 
problem. It would not interfere 
with the manufacturers’ regular 
advertising schedule, and it would 
bring him a lot of favorable com- 
ment and create endless good will. 


Another manufacturer could 
take up some other problem, and 
hammer away at it for a year. By 
the time ten or fifteen manufac- 


* turers were devoting a fraction of 


their space to similar problems, 
enough comment would be cre- 
ated to arouse the public to a 
greater appreciation of the fact 
that more courtesy means less ex- 
pense, more safety and more ease 
for everyone. 

(Nore: This is the second of a series 
of articles on automobile sales problems. 
The third will appear in an early issue.) 


The Chicago Daily News has 
announced the purchase of the 
city block, bounded by Madison, 
Canal and Washington streets 
and the Chicago River, where a 
new plant will be erected at once. 
Preliminary plans call for an 
eight-story building to house the 
publishing and editorial plant, 
above which there may be added 
sixteen floors of office space. 


The annual convention of the 
Industrial Advertisers’ Division 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club 
will be held in Cleveland Febru- 
ary, 13, 14 and 15. The general 
theme of the convention will be 
the same as has been used by the 
Industrial division during the 
Past year, “Effective Marketing 
to Industry.” 


Jules P. Storm and Sons, Inc., 
is the latest advertising agency to 
take space in the new Graybar 
Building, in New York City. 
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Herz are Troy’s BIG 3 combination every 
advertiser interested in Troy’s market should know. 


1—A prosperous population of 118,141 people, all 
living within a 4-mile radius, busily engaged in 
Troy’s nationally known industries, who earn high 
wages and produce large incomes. 


2—A good healthy payroll, most of which is spent 
in Troy, while the rest is deposited in Troy’s four 
savings banks and three Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, now carrying on deposit nearly $100,000,000. 


3—A real newspaper with an A. B. C. circulation of 
21,709 net paid, read by 8 out of every 10 families 
in the Troy radius. 


Troy is an independent market. Troy’s numerous 
wholesalers and retailers are all prosperous. They 
are modern and progressive merchants who appre- 
ciate the value of nationally advertised products by 
co-operating fully with advertisers. 


You can reach Troy’s buyers at the low cost of only 
6c per line. Let us send you the facts. 


The TROY RECORD 


Try It Out in Troy —The Try-Out City” 
A. B. C. 22,185 Copies Daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Editors Take a Bow — 


WE BOW 


NFORMATION, please! Can 
you give me the address of 

the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and also of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies? 

Cocaine is a habit forming drug. 
So is SALES MANAGEMENT. The 
best habit we’ve formed in a long 
time, though. Why not publish 
it weekly? Save lots of worry 
here. 

CARL A. LEACH, 
Leach Publishing Company. 


THE BRICK 


SUPPOSE, judging from your 

article, “When Sales Hang by 
a Thread,” in the January 22 is- 
sue, I am to hold classes for my 
salesmen in necromancy, crystal- 
gazing and table tipping so that 
they can become better closers— 
is that the idea? 

Since when are you substitut- 
ing fiction and ghost stories for 
sound applicable selling ideas? 

Tommyrot! A good closer does 
not have to go around with a bag 
of tricks if he has enough facts 
about his product. 

HOBART MARTTIN, 

Chicago. 


HEDGING WHEAT 


OU have an article in SALEs 

MANAGEMENT December 11, 
page 989, and I would like to have 
you give me the source of your 
information for the last para- 
graph on page 1042 in which you 
state that it is not profitable to 
hedge wheat. 

I have been in the milling busi- 
ness thirty-two years and all the 
mills I have been with have been 
good sized and not one of them 
has ever bought wheat without 
hedging it. 

Take here in Buffalo where the 
mills have to buy enough wheat 
to carry them through until 
spring, it would be suicidal to 
buy wheat without hedging and 
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and Dodge Some Bricks! 


furthermore the banks would not 
loan money against wheat un- 
hedged. 

Will you, therefore, kindly give 
me all the authorities you can 
find in the enclosed self-addressed 
envelope? 

J. W. HANNES, 
Vice-President, Thornton & Ches- 
ter Milling Company. 


OUR letter to Sates Man- 

AGEMENT asking for the article 

on hedging mentioned in our De- 

cember 11 issue has been turned 
over to me for reply. 

That study was made by Dr. 

L. S. Lyon of the Brookings 


School of Economics, Washing- ° 


ton, D. C.; and Dr. Charles O. 
Hardy, of the American Institute 
of Economics, Washington, D. C. 
At the time the study was made 
these men were members of the 
faculty of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration at the 
University of Chicago. 

The report of the study en- 
titled, “The Theory of Hedging,” 
was published in the Journal of 
Political Economy, April, 1923, 
Volume 31, No. 2. 

I regret exceedingly that I have 
not a copy of this report. If I 
had one, I would be only too glad 
to send it to you. It would be my 
thought that you can find it in 
your public library. If they do 
not take the Journal of Political 
Economy, I know that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota does, and 
that you could find it in their 
library. 

At the time this article ap- 
peared, there were some reprints 
given to the authors. If you will 
write either Dr. Lyon or Dr. 
Hardy, I am sure they will be 
delighted to send you one’of these 
reprints if they have one. 

After you have had a chance to 
read this report, I would be glad 
to know how their theory squares 
with your experience. I did not 
check their investigation and as- 
sumed that the facts they pre- 
sented were correct. I have had 
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several letters similar to yours, 
and in the interest of accuracy and 
sound business, I am anxious to 
accumulate a fund of practical ex- 
perience as a test for the sound- 
ness of the theory they advanced. 


It has just occurred to me that 
you might also be interested in a 
study that the Bureau of Business 
Research, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., has made along 
the same lines. Their study was 
confined, however, to the cotton 
market. 

E. E. TROXELL. 
Associate Editor, SALEs Mavy- 
AGEMENT. 


ECHO 


LEASE refer to the article, 

“Could a College Student Pick 
Flaws in Your Method,” in your 
issue of December 11. I was very 
much interested in the discovery 
reported in that article by mem- 
bers of a university school of 
commerce that the theory of 
“hedging” is false. This statement 
appears on pages 1042 and 1043. 
I wonder if this report has been 
published and, if so, if you could 
send me a copy. 

ALBERT H. CROSBY, 

Washburn-Crosby Company, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MENTAL WHEELS 


— frankly dubious about 
the matter of subscription to 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, 
but have nothing to lose by ac- 
cepting the offer of the file copy, 
naturally, I could hardly refuse 
to accept your proposal. 

The subscription is going for- 
ward to you because this first 
copy succeeded in starting my 
mental wheels, with the result 
that I got two good advertising 
ideas, which, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, will pay for the maga 
zine a good many times over. 

LYMAN L. HILL, 
Advertising Manager, Unit-Steel 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Missing Link In 
Sales Training 


(Continued from page 232) 


boy have a little savings bank? 
And I suppose you encourage him 
to put all his nickels and pennies 
in the bank?” Oh yes, he believes 
in teaching them to save. 


Then I bring up the even 
greater importance of teaching 
them how to invest; how money 
makes more money; then suggest 
that we take the boy out and let 
him buy a lot. The father will be 
the final judge, of course, and if 
he doesn’t think the lot a good in- 
vestment, he can turn it down, 
but it will be a wonderful experi- 
ence for the boy, and so on. If 
he does buy the lot, later on he 
and the boy will drive by occa- 
sionally and note the improve- 
ments that are being made in that 
section and after a time, when its 
value has appreciated, we'll let 
the boy have the experience of 
selling it and actually handling 
the money. The main thing is 
the lesson the boy will learn and 
I emphasize the point that he 
need not necessarily buy a lot of 
us; I am interested in the boy’s 
future and I want him to have 
this experience, even though he 
buys of someone else. 


Teaching Investment 


The salesmen not only seized 
the new plan, but they knew in 
detail how to use it and they have 
used it ever since. I recall one 
woman who has bought six lots 
of us for her children in this way. 
The last one she bought was for 
a child three days old, so it could 
not very well do the buying itself. 

Many salesmen get tired of tell- 
ing the same story over and over, 
particularly if they use prepared 
sales talks, and as time passes, 
they drop into a habit of curtail- 
ing a little here and a little there, 
till there isn’t much left. It is all 
so plain to them, they think it 
should be plain to the prospect 
also, even though much of it is 
omitted. 

I have a couple of specific ex- 
amples I use in such cases. One 
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is of an old crippled fellow who 
sells newspapers on a corner near 
us. He stands in moody silence 
till someone stops and asks for a 
paper, then the moment the trans- 
action is completed, he turns and 
calls: “Pah!” 

Years ago, this man probably 
cried his wares quite lustily, not 
only calling the full name of his 
paper, “Detroit Free Press,” or 
“Morning Free Press,” but add- 
ing: “Read all about this, that 
and the other.” As time passed, 
he gradually dropped all this till 
he got down to his one word, 
“Pah!” He doesn’t say, “Morn- 
ing Free Press,” or “Free Press,” 
or even “paper”; his original sales 
talk has shrunk to that one un- 
intelligible mumble, “Pah!” 


A New Audience 


On the other hand, I talked 
with Henry Clay Barnaby just af- 
ter he had sung Robin Hood at 
his thousandth recital and I asked 
him whether he were not very 
tired of singing the same story 
so many times. He replied that 
he was not in the least tired of it, 
although he had been very tired 
after he had sung it about twenty 
times. After that, he said, he had 
learned to think of his audience, 
rather than of the fact that he 
was singing that same old song 
over again, and his audience al- 
ways proved an inspiration to 


-him. 


The salesman who is enthusias- 
tic over the worthiness of his 
goods will find it helpful to think 
of what his goods will do for his 
prospect and will find pleasure in 
repeating his sales talk for each 
prospect’s benefit, even though he 
has repeated the same talk thou- 
sands of times. 

At the same time, the sales 
manager will find it necessary to 
repeat his instruction to his sales- 
men time and time again, for they 
are amazingly forgetful, at times, 
and they frequently need to be re- 
minded of things they learned 
long before. 
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Specific examples are just as ef- 
fective in public speaking as in 


talks with the salesmen. I lay 
no claim to being an orator, but 
numerous personal experiences 
have convinced me of the truth 
of this statement. 


About a year ago, I was sched- 
uled to speak at a real estate con- 
vention. My talk was to come 
right at the close, which was 
scheduled for 4:30. Some very 
big men preceded me and as I sat 
and listened and thought of who 
these men were, I would have 
given a hundred dollars to be ex- 
cused. Nevertheiess, when my 
time came, I got up and pro- 
ceeded to relate the few simple 
specific examples which was all I 
had and when 4:30 came, I 
stepped down. Immediately the 
house was in an uproar. I was 
put back on the stand, and was 
kept there till 5:30. Furthermore, 
I was there again recently and I 
heard much comment on that talk 
I made a year ago. The actual 
examples I used instead of theory 
had stuck in the minds of the lis- 
teners. 


At a recent meeting of the De- 
troit realtors, I wished to make 
a talk which would accomplish 
several purposes, chief of which 
was that of emphasizing the need 
of maintaining a high code of 
ethics in our profession and give 
an example of the awakened con- 
science that characterizes the 
realtors of today. I might have 
talked for hours on the subject, 
but instead, I told a little story. 


The Specific Instance 


The story was about a broker 
who came to me for a decision as 
to whether he owed a fellow 
broker a part of his commission 
on a certain transaction. After 
outlining the case to me, he said: 
“If he should go to court, I don't 
believe he would get a thing, do 
you?” I told him no, and he went 
on: “Or if he should bring the 
case before the board, I don’t be- 
lieve the board would award him 
anything or censure me, do you?” 
Again I agreed with him and 
then, to make doubly sure, he 
said: “Then you fully agree with 
me that I don’t owe him any part 
of that commission, do you not?” 


“Oh, no!” I replied. “You do 
owe him something. The very 
fact that you have come to me 
to get an opinion indicates that 
your conscience is not entirely 
clear. Your fellow broker has no 
legal claim to any part of the 
commission, and if the matter 
should be brought before the 
board, the board would not award 
him any part of it, but you owe it 
to him, nevertheless. You go 
back and send that man a check 
of a size that will relieve your 
mind entirely. I am not prepared 
to say how much you should pay 
him; pay him whatever amount 
you will feel best over.” 


He did that and the next day 
the other broker returned the 
check, saying he did not feel en- 
titled to any part of the commis- 
sion on the transaction. 

The story taught the lesson I 
wished to present much more ef- 
fectively than I could have made 
it by any amount of talk and a 
university professor who was 
present asked permission to re- 
peat it. 


MILK CANNERS VOTE 
$500,000 CAMPAIGN 
HALF-MILLION dollar ad- 


vertising campaign to em- 
phasize the purity, nutritive quali- 
ties and particular advantages 
of evaporated milk, has been 
approved and confirmed by the 
Evaporated Milk Association, 
which also plans to carry on in- 
tensive research work during 
1927, 

The association recently held 
its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City and elected the following of- 
ficers: Harry C. Carr, vice-presi- 
dent of Libby, McNeill and 
Libby, president; Elbridge H. 
Stuart, vice-president of the Car- 
nation Milk Products Company, 
Vice-president, and Eric G. Am- 
mell, president of the Oatman 
Condensed Milk Company, treas- 
urer. Herbert C. Hooks, of Chi- 
cago, will continue as secretary. 


Samuel M. Kootz, formerly 
with the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of 
Reimers and Osborn, Inc., New 
York, as contact representative. 
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AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


$115,000,000 MORE 
THAN 1925 


That’s Texas’ 1926 farm products market 
record— 


$910,000,000 was Texas’ 1926 crop as against 
$7,801,313,000 for the entire country. ONE 
EIGHTH produced in ONE STATE. 


Texas’ corn crop is four times the 1925 crop— 
its wheat crop five times the 1925 crop. Add 
to this a $50,000,000 increase in sales of cattle, 
sheep and hogs and you will quickly see why 
we say 


THERE’S NOTHING THE 
MATTER WITH TEXAS 


Oil added another $625,000,000 to the incomes 
of Texas land owners and employes—then 
there are the vast vegetable gardens—the 
prolific orchards and vineyards—and countless 
other rich resources which increase the vast 
buying power of Texas as it swings into the 
new year. 


Merchants of Fort Worth report the busiest 
Christmas business ever known, while the 
Holiday trade in all West Texas set new 
records. Automobile and furniture sales 
reached new high levels. 


And West Texas is the richest section of 
this fabulously rich State—which means 

|| that advertisers including the Fort ||» 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record Tele- 
gram on their schedules are SURE of at 
least ONE highly profitable market. 


More Than 120,000 Daily and Sunday 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 


A. L. SHUMAN 
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Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 


WE NEED 


FOUR 


GOOD MEN 


F YOU can qualify for one of the 

four positions enumerated below, 

and want to associate yourself 
with a young, conservatively man- 
aged, yet very aggressive publishing 
business—with an opportunity to be 
taken into partnership when you 
have proved yourself—here is the op- 
portunity. Tell me about yourself— 
your ambitions— your experience— 
your idea of a starting salary. Then, 
if possible, a personal interview will 
be arranged at our expense. 


1. Assistant Sales Manager 


able to understudy in the management 
of a_ sales force of twenty-five men. 
Should have experience in selling an 
intangible by mail. Must be able to han- 
dle a volume of sales correspondence. 
Experience in working with salesmen, 
and ability to sell personally would be 
valuable, but must be a good promotion 
man—and a bear for detail. If you are 
one of those temperamental fellows, or 
have no patience for doing little things 
right, save your stamp. 


2. Manager of Mail Sales 


able to assume responsibility for selling 
by mail a quarter of a million dollars in 
books, services and sales helps this year. 
Must understand mailing lists, how to 
compile them and maintain them. Exper- 
ience in one of the large publishing 
houses would be helpful, so would experi- 
ence selling advertising or subscriptions 
by mail. Must also be a good executive 
as he will.shave to manage twenty-five 
people. A position that holds wonderful 
possibilities for a man who can show 
results. Knowledge of a sales manager’s 
problems absolutely essential. 


Two Good Salesmen 


one for New York and one for Minneap- 
olis. We want men able to call on sales 
managers and meet them on an equal 
footing ; men who understand their prob- 
lems and can intelligently show them how 
Dartnell products and services will in- 
crease sales. These are both straight 
commission jobs, but an established terri- 
tory will be turned over to you and com- 
missions advanced at the end of each 
week’s work on all orders accepted. Ev- 
ery customer you put on the books will 
pay you a continuous income as long as 
you stay with the company. It is high- 
grade work that brings you in contact 
with the best minds in the sales world— 
and you will be backed up by a house of 
the highest standing among sales man- 
agers. Men who have sold advertising 
agency service do especially well at this 
work and like it better. 


The Dartnell Corporation was established 
in 1917. It has grown steadily each year. 
Its 1926 sales were approximately one 
million dollars. It publishes a specialized 
service for sales executives, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT magazine, books and _ reports 
relating to selling, various kinds of sales 
stimulation material for a sales mana- 
ger’s use, a weekly news-bulletin for 
salesmen, etc. It owns its own building 
in the Ravenswood district of Chicago, 
has offices in New York, Cleveland, and 
Toronto, and employs 200 people. Assets 
exceed $300,000. No debts except current 
bills. If you want to work for that kind 
of an “outfit,’”’ write (please don’t call) : 


J. C. ASPLEY, President 
The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 
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names on the boxes be easily 
legible. 

That, I think, is a good illustra- 
tion of the sales points that may 
be involved in a package design— 
points which may be unsuspected 
by the manufacturer until he 
actually sees his product in the 
dealer's and the consumer’s 
hands. 

Sales executives differ as to 
whether it is desirable to have 
different products in the same 
line packaged similarly. There 
seems to be a growing feeling, 
however, that similar packages 
tend to help fix-the brand name 
more firmly in the minds of the 
consuming public, and the re- 
curring appearance of the same 
label—such as the one used on 
the Dromedary line—helps to dif- 
fuse selling force among all the 
various items. 


Packages Men Forget 


One of the biggest companies 
in the world in a certain food 
line will shortly announce a 
standardization of package design 
in more than one hundred prod- 
ucts. This is being done in the 
face of the fact that some of their 
containers have been in use for 
many years. “There isn’t a ques- 
tion in our minds,” the advertising 
manager of this company said, 
“but what the standardized de- 
sign, with different color com- 
binations for different products, 
will be the biggest improvement 
we've ever made in our con- 
tainers.” 

A study of packages in retail 
stores brings one almost in- 
evitably to some observation as 
to the similarity of the containers 
of products in competing lines. 
All the shaving cream boxes are 
cousins. Four brands of catsup 
on the same shelf look like sol- 
diers from the same regiment. 
All the hair preparations suggest 
that each manufacturer had sur- 
veyed the boxes of his competi- 
tors and then tried to hit a fair 
average between them. 

The point I want to make is 
this: that while the similarity of 
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(Continued from page 210) 
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packages in some cases is un- 
doubtedly the result of parallel 
lines of study as to what type of 
design will best serve certain 
merchandising purposes, it is folly 
to follow the leader and imitate 
each other like a pack of monkeys. 
It’s wasted selling ammunition 
not to take advantage of the 
simple psychological fact that 
visual memory is so much keener 
than auditory memory. If, in 
other words, the buyer sees a 
cake of your soap packed in a box 
that is different enough from 
every other boxed soap on the 
market, so that his mind retains 
a picture of it, he can forget your 
brand name if he will, but he'll 
ask the druggist for “the soap in 
the purple box with the green 
and gold peacock on it.” And 
any good lithographer can help 
produce a design that, in addition 
to having satisfactory utility 
value, is both attractive and dis- 
tinctive. Designing packages is 
no job, we might add, for the 
office boy or the fifth assistant to 
the shipping clerk. 


Trends in Container Design 


There seems to be a definite 
trend in modern container design 
toward greater simplicity. Still 
another trend is toward more and 
better color work. The Lite 
package in the picture on page 
209 is legible enough (black on a 
white background), but the pack- 
age is just plainly ugly side of 
Lux and Rinso and Chipso and 
Snap. Lite may be just as good 
a product as any of the other four, 
but its package doesn’t say SO. 
Bright ink and good lithography 
have selling force. 

It isn’t until an actual study of 
package problems is made that 
one becomes aware of the vast 
number of commodities on the 
market whose containers could be 
improved from a hundred to 4 
thousand per cent. If every man 
ufacturer of a food product, tor 
instance, would go into his retail 
stores and see his goods stacked 
on the shelf in company with 
hundreds of other grocery 
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products, and among six or eight 
competitors, he might better ap- 
preciate the important role the 
package can play in creating sales. 

By way of a check-up, any 
sales executive might ask himself 
these questions: 

1. Is my container just some- 
thing to put my product into— 
just a measure of one sales unit, 
or is it part of my plan for build- 
ing business, for creating sales 
by suggestion, for inviting win- 
dow and counter display? 

2. How does my product stand 
up on the shelf beside our com- 
petitors? 

3. Is the name and character 
of the product readily apparent 
from the box or can? 

4. Is my container all it should 
be from the point of view of the 
consumer who uses it? 

5. Does the atmosphere of my 
container match the quality and 
character of my product? 


STEVENS LEAVES 
EDISON COMPANY 


Walter Stevens, who for many 
years was vice-president and ex- 
port manager of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., and the Edison Storage 
Battery Company, has resigned 
those positions to make an ex- 
tended trip to Florida, where he 
will recuperate from his recent 
nervous breakdown. Mr. Stev- 
ens has been identified with the 
leading export organizations in 
the country, particularly the Ex- 
port Managers’ Club of New 
York and the Boston Export 
Round Table. 


TURNER TAKES POST 
AT BARBER-GREENE 


Jack Turner, formerly con- 
nected with the Birmingham Her- 
ald and the Birmingham News at 
Birmingham, Alabama, recently 
joined the publicity department 
of the Barber-Greene Company, 
of Aurora, Illinois, manufacturer 
of standardized material handling 
machines. 


I. J. Newton, Jr., has been ap- 
Pointed assistant to A. L. Shu- 
Man, advertising director of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
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completely blocked, because 
the customer refused to warm up 
and give you a real hearing? 


Or write letter after letter to a 

bunch of prospects and never get 

a ripple to indicate that 

aah you had made an im- 
| pression? 


Or pay lots of money 
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DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
4641 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


New ideas interest me. Send me, without obligation, a copy of your book: “Six 


Good Ways to Build Good Will.” 
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VER find your sales efforts 


for a sales exhibit at an Exposition and find when it 
was all over that you had left no tangible remem- 
brance of your company with the good customers that 


These are only three of the dozens of sales situa- 
tions where a simple, inexpensive good will builder 
would have broken the ice for you and brought 
your man closer to the dotted line. That’s where 
the Dur-O-Lite pencil comes in. It is so different 
from all others that you make a hit with it in- 
stantly. Your customer admires the looks, the mech- 
anism, the spirit behind the gift—best of all “feels 
the difference” the instant he takes the Dur-O-Lite 


Seven New Features 


1 The pencil body is made of a 
the copyrighted name of Dur-O-Lite (because of its com- 
P unequalled DURability and LIGHTness). 


2 Dur-O.-Lite pencil bodies are unbreakable. You can drop 
this pencil on a cement floor. It will not break. 


3 Dur-O.-Lite pencils are made without any soldered connec- 
tions whatever. Nothing to shake loose. 


4 Metal to metal contact throughout. No possibility of bind- 


ial composition, bearing 


5 Space for 12 leads, and 12 leads are actually provided with 


6 Each Dur-O.-Lite pencil is unique in color. Colors s 
selected for our pencils. Bodies are octagon and 


7 Its extreme lightness and balance give a “feel” all its own, 
and make owners say, “a delite to write with a Dur-O-Lite.” 
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Families do 

their shopping 

in Bridgeport’s 
3,628 retail stores. 


154 local jobbers 
supply most of these 
retail establishments 
with merchandise. 


is a real market for every national 
advertiser. Its people are indus- 
trious and intelligent, of moderate 
or more than moderate means. 


They earn good incomes — 
have money enough to buy more 
than the necessities of life. Serv- 
ice, quality and style appeal to 
them more than price. 


The POST - TELEGRAM 
with a daily circulation of 44,446 
copies is Brideport’s productive 
medium. It enjoys an enviable 
reputation for the quality of its 
news articles, the integrity of its 
editorials and the completeness of 
its sporting news, financial and 
society columns and the other di- 
visions that win reader confidence. 


Bridgeport’s families use the 
POST-TELEGRAM as their buy- 
ing guide. National advertisers 
will find it profitable to enter the 
Bridgeport market. 


BRIDGEPORT 


Ihe City of 
Diversified Inoustry 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Farmers Can Find Money to 
Buy What They Want 


(Continued from page 246) 


farmer to whom he wished to sell 
a set. The farmer protested that 
he didn’t have enough money; 
prices on his products were too 
low, he said; he didn’t have any 
money in the bank, and he just 
couldn’t afford it. The salesman 
persisted, however, until finally 
the farmer said that he’d come to 
the store that afternoon and buy 
a set. When he arrived he 
brought with him a wallet full of 
bills and took out $124 in cash to 
pay for his purchase—his wallet 
wasn’t empty when he left, 
either. 


Troubles of An Industry 


One of our own salesmen was 
talking to a customer, a hardware 
and implement dealer, up in the 
northwestern part of the state a 
few weeks ago, when a farmer 
came into the store and asked 
about a tractor. This dealer’s 
store was in one of the two coun- 
ties in that part of Iowa where 
twenty-seven banks had closed 
their doors in one day. On the 
face of things it looked as though 
everyone in the two counties 
would be hard hit, but without 
batting an eye the farmer counted 
out $960 in bills and paid for a 
new tractor. That is just an indi- 
cation that the condition of farm- 
ers can’t be judged by statement 
of bank deposits, clearings or 
other surface indications. Many 
farmers are keeping their cash in 
socks under their pillows, in 
crevices under the walls of their 
houses, or in carefully guarded 
hiding places in the fields. Finan- 
cial statements make the picture 
pretty black, but they have money 
even if nobody can tell just how 
much. 


They are willing to spend this 
money if they are sold strongly 
enough. Sales managers who read 
gloomy bulletins of the bad fix 
Iowa farmers are in may decide 
not to cultivate this state much 
during the coming year, but they 
are mistaken in believing the 
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farmers won't buy—they will 
when rightly approached, and 
they'll pay cash. 

After all, though, the biggest 
thing the matter with radio is not 
hard times nor defects in receiv- 
ing or broadcasting equipment 
nor sales and distribution meth- 
ods—it is the general broadcast- 
ing condition. Radio has been 
perfected to a point where receiy- 
ing sets are good enough to get 
just about anything; broadcast- 
ing, too, as far as the mechanics 
of it is concerned, is developed 
almost to perfection. Sales poli- 
cies, which for several years were 
confused and chaotic, due to the 
great rapidity with which radio 
became popular, by this time are 
adequate to handle distribution 
satisfactorily. And people will 
buy radio, regardless of how poor 
they may try to make out to be, 
as long as there is some incentive 
for them to do so. 


Seeking Improvement 


The whole trouble centers 
about the broadcasting situation. 
There are too many, and too in- 
ferior, stations on the air. They 
are not regulated; they change 
their wave lengths at will, and 
even when some of their pro- 
grams can be received without in- 
terference from other stations, 
they are hardly worth getting. 

Concerns in the radio business 
must realize that the big problem 
is to make conditions suitable for 
enjoyable reception if they are go- 
ing to keep on getting the busi- 
ness. No matter how good their 
equipment may be, if listeners 
can’t hear what they want, then 
they aren’t going to buy sets. 

A short time ago I sent tele- 
grams to all of our five hundred 
dealers in seventy-one counties, 
urging them to write the members 
of Congress from Iowa and re 
quest that they give their support 
to a bill which will make possible 
government regulation of the air. 
Most of these dealers did as we 
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suggested, and we expect their 
expressions of interest, together 
with those of other interested 
parties over the state, to give our 
representatives in Congress a 
pretty fair impression of senti- 
ment over the proposal. 


Once a month we publish a 
house organ known as the “Mike” 
—the term used for the micro- 
phone in broadcasting stations— 
and we devote a part of this paper 
to emphasizing the importance of 
proper control of broadcasting. 
Our efforts, of course, cover only 
a comparatively small portion of 
the country, and alone we cannot 
make a great deal of headway ex- 
cept locally, but if other interests 
in other states promote similar 
drives it will work for the better- 
ment of the entire industry. 


Fostering Better Programs 


Of almost as much importance 
is the matter of. improving the 
quality of the programs given by 
established stations, and of arous- 
ing in the public an appreciation 
of good programs. We helped 
organize in Des Moines an organ- 
ization known as the “Radio Lis- 
teners’ Club,” which at the pres- 
ent time has a membership of 
several hundred ardent radio fans. 
We are now preparing for a two- 
day meeting to be sponsored by 
the club, which will gather to- 
gether some 1,500 listeners in Des 
Moines February 23 and 24. The 
meetings will be held at one of the 
local theatres, where programs by 
well-known radio entertainers will 
be broadcast in the presence of 
the audience. Already Graham 
McNamee, famous announcer of 
station WEAF in New York, has 
agreed to be present and take 
charge of the programs. 

Through the members of this 
“Radio Listeners’ Club,” and 
through our five hundred dealers 
whom we keep urging to foster a 
liking for good programs on the 
air, we think the radio fans of 
lowa are more willing to support 
the better class of stations and to 
object to inferior ones than the 
average. And as their apprecia- 
tion of concerts grows more pro- 
nounced it is bound to make busi- 
hess better for everyone engaged 
in the radio business. 
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BC” put the 


office force on 


* Toller skates 


Anv purchase kiddie cars for all the junior executives 
That’s one way to speed up inter-office communication in these 
exasperating times of overburdened switchboards and busy lines. 


But there’s an easier and more practical way to solve this 
irritating problem. 


Install the Dictograph system of interior telephones for in- 
stantaneous desk-to-desk conferences with your associates. 


The Dictograph will take the unfair load off your overworked 
switchboard and leave it free to handle, promptly and effi- 
ciently, all outside calls. 


And it will eliminate the time-wasting delays, the nerve- 
racking waits ard the countless steps you -now tolerate. 


Write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York, or to any of our branches or agencies, 
located in principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


Get your man ... 


No waiting ... 


Dictograph 
MASTER STATION 


Nowalking ... 


Send me a copy of your booklet, “youR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS” 


NAME oo cocsre 
Address .... 
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Hundreds of years ago—long 
before selling became an art— 
Publius Syrus wrote: “For- 
tune is like glass—the brighter the glitter, the more 
easily broken.” This bit of wisdom has an especial 
significance today when reports of unprecedented 


The Red Glitter 
of Prosperity 


prosperity fill the financial pages. It has been a 
wonderful year for most of us. Even the huge 
earnings of the war boom have been surpassed, and 
men are going about congratulating one another 
and patting themselves on the back. The glitter 
is very bright, and our responsibility is very great, 
for it devolves on those of us in the sales department 
to see to it that in our newly found prosperity we 
do not make the fatal mistake of losing contact 
with our customers. When prosperity is less pro- 
nounced and orders worth fighting for we see to it 
that our customer contacts are close and secure. 
Nothing is left undone to entrench ourselves in the 
buyer’s good graces. But just as soon as the sur- 
plus on the balance sheet begins to climb, our inter- 
est in those who put the surplus there begins to 
fall. We see our customers less frequently; we 
grow arbitrary in our business relationships; we say 
in effect: “You have to do business our way, or 
not at all.” Already that tone is beginning to creep 
into business. Some are beginning to develop an 
exaggerated corporate ego. 
It is reflected by the sales manager in his bulletins 
to the sales force. The salesmen echo it. Even 
the routine letters that go out from the credit and 
sales department reek of it. It is the glitter of the 
glass—a bright red glitter signalling “stop.” Busi- 
ness history is filled with Romes that were once 
great, but whose stock can now be bought for a 
song because a sales manager let prosperity go to 
his head. There is no business so prosperous that 
it can afford to neglect its customer-contacts. Not 
even your business. 


That Invisible How many times have 
Something That Makes Y°U looked over the 


a Salesman Succeed records of your sales 
force and _ pondered 


over the reason why one man stands consistently 
at the top, and other men of seemingly greater 
ability stay at the bottom? What is it that gives 
one man a grip on himself and sends him sky- 
rocketing up, while the other working just as hard 
cannot even make expenses? These are questions 
which make the job of being a sales manager so 
fascinating, for there is nothing more interesting 
than men. So you will be just as pleased to learn, 
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It starts at the top.- 
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as we are to announce, that in our next issue we 
will begin publication of the most notable series of 
articles on salesmen and salesmanship ever pub- 
lished. The articles will be written by Saunders 
Norvell, one time star salesman for the Simmons 
Hardware Company, for many years sales manager 
of that organization, then head of two great busi- 
ness enterprises from one of which he has just 
retired a millionaire. Mr. Norvell believes with 
Roosevelt that every man owes something to his 
profession. Mr. Norvell’s profession and the founda- 
tion stone of his success is selling. He asks no 
greater compliment than to be called a “good 
salesman.” It is very flattering to us that he has 
selected SALES MANAGEMENT as a medium to share 
with you those things which ripe experience has 
taught him count most in sales achievement. We 
are sure you will enjoy and profit from what Mr. 
Norvell writes, for in addition to being a successful 
salesman, he is an entertaining and interesting 
writer. 


A speaker at a recent sales 
managers’ meeting looked 
forward to the day when 
marketing will be in the hands of a few giant pro- 
ducing organizations, without salesmen, disposing 
of their output through great chain store systems. 
We think our friend is going to be looking for a 
long while. The reason we think so is because it 
is an established fact that there is a point of dimin- 
ishing returns in business growth just as there is 
in everything else. The national industrial board, 
for example, has made a study of production and 
found that concerns having an output of from 
$20,000 to $500,000 made greater gains in the per 
capita output of labor than either the largest scale 
producers, or the small manufacturer. The same 
condition holds true in distribution. There is a 
point when the economies of consolidation begin to 
be dissipated through impersonal service and the 
other evils attendant upon large scale operations. 
Take the packing industry. Nearly all the smaller 
companies earn more on sales than the big packers. 
The simple fact is that big business is a breeder of 
little business, not only little competitors but 
auxiliaries and distributors. So long as buyers re- 
spond to personal service, there will always be small 
business organizations. And so long as we have 
small business organizations, the products of these 
concerns will be sold in pretty much the same way 
as they are being sold today. We hate to spoil a 
nice sensational statement—but frankly, we think 
our speaker friend is full of prunes. 


The Big Business 
Bogey Again 
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Howard Watches are priced from sixty dollars upward. The price of the modet illustrated is seventy-five dollars. 


HERE is something particularly appropriate 

about giving a Howard watch as a reward 
for services or as a prize in sales or other com- 
petitions. It expresses the highest appreciation, 
for the Howard is universally recognized as the 
finest American watch. Everybody knows that 
there is no such thing as a cheap Howard. 


THES 


HOWARD 
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THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO + ESTABLISHED 1853 + RIVERSIDE NEW JERSEY 
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Market 
Washington, D. C. 


94,342 persons visited 
Washington, D. C., in 
1926 for CONVENTIONS 
ALONE. They spent 
$5,000,000 on their visit. 


This. “floating popula- 
tion” is a floating market 
but it serves to prove this 
point—that Washington, 
D. C., is a city of pre- 
ferred residences. 


Wealthy retired men 
and women who come to 
visit Washington, D. C., 
return to BUY their 
homes and LIVE and 
SPEND their money. This 
city of preferred resi- 
dence is therefore a rich, 
“preferred market.” 


The Washington Times 
and The Washington 
Herald, 106,649 net paid 
daily have a massed local 
circulation, 941% of 
which is IN Washington, 
D. C., and its 20-mile 
radius. 
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A group of Eureka executives at the N. E. L. A. Convention in Atlantic 

City. Left to right: T. E. Bullion, division manager, Detroit; A. L. 

McCarthy, vice president and general sales manager; W. H. Wells, 

division manager, New York; M. M. Stack, division manager, Kansas 
City; Fred Wardell, president. 


When One of My Men Thinks 
He Wants to Quit 


(Continued from page 206) 


were interested only in selling 
current. 

Mr. Wardell went to the elec- 
tric light companies, though, and 
succeeded in selling some cleaners. 
“T would sell them four to a dozen 
machines,” he said; “then on my 
next trip, I would find the whole 
lot set out on the floor—usually 
dirty. The light companies would 
call up a good customer, tell her 
of the machine, and propose to 
send one out on trial. A month 
or so later they would follow it 
up and when they told her what 


the machine cost,’she probably. 


would tell them to take it back. 
Then I would have to pitch in 
and clean up the machines and 
beg the lighting people to let one 
of their men go out with me and 
learn how to sell them. I would 
let this man carry a machine and 
just listen to me talk for awhile, 
then I would carry the machine 
and let him do the talking. 

“T did all the selling for the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany for the first four years. Then 
I realized that if I were ever to 
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accomplish anything with it, I 
would have to employ salesmen, 
train them myself, and send them 
out to sell direct. That was when 
I flipped a coin and gave up ev- 
erything else to devote my entire 
efforts to the cleaner; and we 
have been selling more and more 


-Eurekas every year since.” 


“TI think these stories should he 
made to carry a moral,” Mr. War- 
dell insisted throughout the in- 
terview. “Here is one that I em- 
phasize more than any other. I 


-have made all my money since I 
‘was fifty; most of it since I was 


fifty-five. I wasted over half my 
life before I settled down and got 
started on one thing that I was 
fully determined to make a suc- 
cess of. I realized my mistake 
later and when I began to em- 
ploy others I gave them an in- 
centive to stick and become suc- 
cessful with me. I told them how 
I had failed to accomplish any- 
thing worth while because | 
never stuck to any one thing, and 
I told them I wanted them to con- 
sider that they were applying for 
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a job for the last time. I have 
constantly emphasized this ever 
since and at times I have gone 
to extremes to save a young man 
who was about to ignore all my 
advice and let some little thing 
prompt him to some act that he 
would have cause to regret later. 


“Our vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, for example, 
is still in his early thirties. He 
started with me as a canvasser 
at $15 a week and in ten years 
became a millionaire. Yet he has 
tried to quit three different times. 
Once he wired his resignation 
from Chicago. If I had followed 
the usual course when such cases 
arose, I would have said: ‘Go 
ahead and quit! Better men than 
you are waiting to take your 
place. Don’t ever think we can’t 
get along without you.’ 


The Right Incentive 


“But I didn’t say anything like 
that. When one of my men 
wanted to quit, I -waited till he 
had cooled off and had time to 
think things over a bit, then called 
him in, and we soon found that 
his grievance wasn’t so serious, 
after all. 

“In line with this principle is 
another that I have emphasized 
from the first; that of employee 
ownership. When this business 
grew and capable young em- 
ployees developed, I made them 
heads of departments. Then when 
I bought out the factory, in 1920, 
I gave each of them a block of 
stock and let him pay for it out of 
dividends. These young men now 
are all very wealthy; some of 
them are millionaires, or nearly 
so. Now we are encouraging all 
employees to buy stock and at 
the rate they are going, they will 
control the company within a 
few years. 

“That, in my opinion, is the 
only way to develop a successful 
business. The employees must 
have something more than their 
Salary to encourage them to stick 
and to promote the common inter- 
est to the best of their ability. 
That is why we have been suc- 
cessful ; we have all stuck to the 
job and worked together. 

“The trouble with the young 
men of today is, they want to get 
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The ‘“Bigness” 


Complex 


ESOP’S frog was obsessed 
with an idea of his own 
bigness—and went “bust”’ try- 
ing to satisfy a false ambition. 


There’s only one “biggest.” 
But everyone has an equal op- 
portunity to be different. And 
the best way to be different is to 
“be yourself.” 


The most successful sales man- 
agers are not constantly trying 
to imitate some bigger concern, 
but are seeking new sales ap- 
peals, pioneering new fields, in- 
troducing improved methods 
and getting the utmost for every 
dollar invested. 


The most successful advertising 
is not that which uses most fre- 
quently the words “‘biggest” and 
“best.” Instead it presents truly 
basic merits in original and dis- 
tinctive ways. It sets new stand- 
ards of beauty and effectiveness 
that reflect the character of the 
product and the client. 


The advertiser whose chief aim 
or chief claim is to be the “‘big- 
gest” may be overlooking the 
best way of getting there. The 
company which does its best at 
what it can best do, is a good 
company to work with, whether 
it be a manufacturer or an ad- 
vertising agency. 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY, Inc. 


General Advertising Agency 
202 South State St., Chicago, Ill, 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


= Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Member International Advertising Association 


Sell Good-Will 


| 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


e-JMake Your Letters. 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice; 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
| itself to carry out a definite ‘‘better letter” program. 


If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
| for the Dartnell ‘‘Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
| model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
| two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


| Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 


The complete plan, with bulletins, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A 
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Knickerbocker 


Efficiency 


Large orders come 
from efficient buyers, and 


—logically—are secured by 
efficiently equipped salesmen. 


Many a salesman gets 
off on the wrong foot by 


his inefficient method of 
carrying his samples. 


With a Knickerbock- 


er Efficiency Case your 
salesman can make more calls 
in a day—save more of the 
buyer’s time as well as hisown. 


And these days, as 
you know, time talks, as 
well as money. 


More calls, more sales 
—more sales, more profits. 


Let us send you a 
booklet—learn how we 
design Sample Cases to do a 
certain part of the sales-work 
—thus raising the salesman’s 
efficiency. 


A whole album of 


Ideas in colors will be sent 
prepaid to responsible firms 
without obligation except to 
return. It shows how we 
have made special cases for 
many well known concerns, 
frequently when they thought 
it was impossible, enabling 
them to show samples or 
miniature models, instead of 
photographs, thereby increas- 
ing their sales. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right" Sample Cases—Since 1900 
225-235 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago 


(3235-C) 
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to the top too quick. They come 
in here almost every day and 
spring the most amazing proposi- 
tions imaginable. They tell me 
brazenly that they want a posi- 
tion—not a job— and a good one 
at that. One young fellow ex- 
plained that he was about to 
marry the daughter of a wealthy 
man and he had figured out that 
he could not live on less than $300 
a month. When I pinned him 
down, he admitted he was getting 
only $75. Another was quitting 
a good company because he had 
been there a year and had re- 
ceived only one raise. Still an- 
other sat down in my office with 
his hat on and asked what kind 
of position I could offer him, add- 
ing that it must be something 
that would offer quick promotion, 
he was very ambitious. 


“Sell Results” 


“My advice to every young 
man is, pick a good company, 
then take any job offered and 
learn to love it, no matter how 
mean a job itis. One of the exec- 
utives of this company holds his 
present position because when he 
was coming up, I deliberately 
tried him on several of the mean- 
est jobs we have and found that 
in each case he actually loved the 
work I gave him to do.” 


In addition to having “rung 
more door bells than any other 
living man,” Mr. Wardell has 
trained hundreds of successful 
salesmen. Asked to state some 
of his maxims of selling, he em- 
phasized his belief that success in 
selling is chiefly a matter of com- 
mon sense and hard work. 

“There is no mystery about 
selling,” he declared, “and it isn’t 
necessary to work out elaborate 
schemes to get the orders. Use 
common sense and work steadily 
and the results will come. 


“Salesmen simply won’t work 
steadily and intelligently. One 
goes out and makes a sale before 
10 o’clock and he’s through for 
the day, because he figures that 
he has already earned a good 
day’s pay. That is the very time 
he should keep going. That sale 
should give him confidence and 
confidence is one of the greatest 
assets in work or play. 
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“Lack of confidence causes one 
to stop on the corner and debate 
with himself whether he shall en- 
ter this, that, or the other home. 
Finally he decides none of the 
houses in that block look prom- 
ising and decides to try another 
street, wasting time and losing 
whatever confidence he may have 
had. Take them as you come to 
them and consider it a privilege 
to present your proposition to 
each of them. 


“Or it’s pouring rain and the 
salesman is relieved because he 
can loaf with a clear conscience. 
He can’t go out in that rain. That 
is the very day he should go out 
and work hardest, for then he’ll 
find all the housewives at home. 


“Never exaggerate. The mo- 
ment a salesman exaggerates, he 
loses his prospect’s confidence and 
the sale is lost. 


“Sell results; not the article it- 
self. The prospect doesn’t care 
a thing about the article, but she 
is interested in what it will do 
for her. The salesman who starts 
in with the idea of learning the 
business from the ground up, 
working in the factory to learn 
how the product is made, and all 
that, is wasting time. What he 
wants to learn is what the product 
will do for his prospects and how 
to convince them that they just 
can’t get along without it. 


Your Real Competition 


“Recognize your real competi- 
tion. That is seldom in a simi- 
lar product, but is in the many 
other things your prospect wants. 
She can’t have them all and it is 
your task to persuade her to buy 
yours in preference to any of the 
others.” 


In recent years, Mr. Wardell 
has engaged in extensive philan- 
thropies, but he is reluctant to 
speak of them. He is president of 
the Boys’ Club and a director of 
the International Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs and this, with the ex- 
ception of his business, is now 
his chief interest. He is married, 
but childless, and it has already 
been arranged that the entire in- 
come from his estate, which is ex- 
pected to be a million dollars a 
year, go to the hospitals of De- 
troit and to a couple of charities. 


Stanley Clague 


A. B. C. FOUNDER 
IS DEAD 


TANLEY CLAGUE, one of 

the founders and for the past 
ten years managing. director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circuations, 
Chicago, died Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 19, at the Henrotin Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Clague was born on the 
Isle of Man, off the coast of Eng- 
land, on April 16, 1872, and came 
to the United States at the age of 
twenty. His first position was 
that of secretary to Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University. 

For a number of years he 
served as head of the advertising 
service department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Later he 
organized his own advertising 
agency. 

From the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Audit Bureau until his 
election as managing director, 
Mr. Clague was a member of the 
board of directors. 

In addition to his work in con- 
nection with the A. B. C., Mr. 
Clague had served as president of 
the Affiliated Agents Association 
of America; he served three terms 
as president of the Western Ad- 
Vertising Association ; he was one 
of the leaders in organizing the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agents; at one time he was 
Vice-president of the National 
Outdoor Posters Association. 
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HOTOGRAPHING your copy is an impor- 
tant step in the making of plates—good 
negatives mean goodplates. Aboveis pictured 
a section of our gallery where negatives are 
made the SUPERIOR way—for SUPERIOR 

printing plates. 
ARTWORK: Photo-retouching, Illustrating Y 
Lettering and Design @ 


ENGRAVINGS: Half Tones, Zinc Etchi 
Ben Day and Process Color Plates 


——_—<$<—— 


In picturing your product real re-touching 
and good plates are of first importance—the 
SUPERIOR kind— Write or call 


\S 


Superior Engraving Co. 


215-217 West Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Superior 1013-1014 


\\ 
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Encourage your office staff stany times retvers ax 
to write BETTER LETTERS ‘ature ot geoff ota 


company about which the 


official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 
125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 


The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 
of equal speed. 

For complete information and a FREE BOOK on 


Direct-Mail Advertising, pin this ad. to your business 
letterhead and mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100M or over $1.20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 1234M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 1244M] 
Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Advertisers in the 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


(official magazine of the National Federation of Business 
and ‘rofessional Women’s Clubs, Inc.) may, under 
certain restrictions, use the mailing list of 807 local 
clubs. See pages 289, 290 and 291. 


eTOY CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 
through the use of toy balloons. 
Copy sent on request. 


lp The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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If Sales Costs Rise, Do Not 
Blame the Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 207) 


of manufacturing. Then the presi- 
dent begins to hear the other side 
of the story. He is told it would 
cost thousands of dollars to add 
a new feature. Jigs, dies, pat- 
terns would run up a prohibitive 
expense. It would mean count- 
less experiments, an interruption 
to manufacturing schedules. All 
these things are told to him in 
great detail by the manufacturing 
department heads. 


Change and Improvement 


Then they begin to insinuate 
that the sales manager was hired 
to sell the goods as they are made. 
They claim they would have 
to be designing a new product ev- 
ery few months if the sales mana- 
ger had his way. At every step 
the manufacturing department 
opposes any change. At least 
most manufacturing departments 
do. Unless the sales manager has 
submitted an incontrovertible ar- 
ray of evidence, the president is 
likely to decide that if one sales 
manager can’t sell the product as 
is, that another probably can. So 
no change is made. 


The history of American busi- 
ness is a history of changes and 
improvements. By studying the 
history of any industry, you will 
often find that leadership has 
been bandied back and forth be- 
tween different companies over a 
period of years. In many cases 
leadership has been the direct re- 
sult of improved products. On the 
‘other side of the picture, think 
of the concerns that have lagged 
behind and finally passed out of 
prominence entirely as a result of 
a stubborn refusal to rejuvenate 
their products. 

One example comes to my 
mind—that of Disco starters. 
This company once was supreme 
in the starter field, but when 
Delco introduced the electric 
starter, Disco failed to heed the 
change soon enough, and Delco 
soon took the lead. The Disco 
people had an electric starter, but 
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because they had many fine con- 
tracts for the old fashioned start- 
ers, they thought it would be a 
waste of money to begin an ag- 
gressive sales campaign on elec- 
tric starters. They left the field 
wide open for Delco and today 
Delco is in a strategic position in 
the field and Disco is out of the 
running. 


When people were no. longer 
satisfied with the old-style phono- 
graphs, the most brilliant sales 
plans on earth couldn’t save the 
powerful Victor organization. 
Advertising, aggressive selling, 
powerful sales promotion plans, 
were futile until the company 
gave the public a new product. 
Then with the new product the 
company entered an_ unprece- 
dented era of prosperity. In the 
washing machine industry May- 
tag’s spectacular rise began with 
the introduction of the aluminum 
“Gyrafoam” model. Pierce-Ar- 
row’s outstanding success began 
with the announcement of the 
now famous “Series 80.” One 
wonders what would have hap- 
pened if far-sighted men had not 
stopped trying to sell Maxwell 
cars and began the spectacular 
campaign on the Chrysler. And 
the Auburn—a new model saved 
this company from what appeared 
to be eventual oblivion. 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 


The great organizations of this 
country that have held undis- 
puted leadership for many years 
have been constantly alert to 
bring out new models, and 
make improvements in their 
products. They have not waited 
for the demand for an improved 
product to make itself felt, nor 
have they permitted competition 
to force them into making im- 
provements to save their face. 
They have brought out improve 
ments first. Eastman’s undisputed 
leadership in the camera and 
photographic field is partly due 
to this aggressive policy of 


anticipating the public’s demand 
for improvements. 

I know today of one vast or- 
ganization that has dozens of pat- 
ents, detailed plans, and a com- 
plete marketing program already 


‘laid out for a new improvement 


on their merchandise. Although 
the company itself is less than 
fifteen years old—the product was 
revolutionary ten years—but al- 
ready competition is so keen that 
an entirely new type of product 
has been designed to replace it. 
Just the minute the market is 
ready, just as quickly as the first 
sign of competition raises its 
head, the new products will hit 
the market with a well planned 
sales and educational campaign to 
insure their success. 


Sound Sales Strategy 


Isn’t this the strongest strate- 
gic position in which any com- 
pany can find itself—future de- 
mands anticipated, experiments 
made, a new product ready for the 
market the minute the old prod- 
uct becomes passe? 


There are so many ways for a 
product to lose its selling appeal. 
In the first place we have a differ- 
ent philosophy towards buying to- 
day. Only a few years back a 
utility product was not expected 
to be beautiful. So long as it 
was well made, durable and effi- 
cient, it would sell. But utility is 
not enough now. Beauty, style, 
finish—all these things must be a 
part of the product that tops the 
market in 1927. 


The sales manager who has the 
courage to go ahead and gather 
facts which show that his product 
is losing its former sales appeal 
must be prepared for a fight. 


Competition will be keen this 
year. Every sales manager will 
have enough of a burden to keep 
up sales even though his product 
is salable in every respect. If it is 
even half a step behind the times, 
the burden may prove too much 
—sales costs will be too high. 


The Stehli Silks Corporation, 
of New York and Zurich, Switzer- 
land, has placed its advertising 
account with Olmstead, Perrin 


and Leffingwell, Inc., of New 
York, 


Loose-Leaf Binder With 


BETTER LETTERS 
BULLETINS 


PROGRAM for improving the letters written by your 
staff to your customers has been developed from an 
analysis of the methods used by twenty-four concerns. 

This practical loose-leaf program has been developed by 
Cameron McPherson, who writes regularly on letter subjects 
for SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 

At practically no expenditure of money, this Better Letters program will 
do more than anything else to help your company create a more favorable 
impression among the people with whom you do business. It will cut 
down the cost of handling inquiries and correspondence with customers. 
It will develop increased pride and aggressiveness among employees. It 
will pay a handsome profit through savings effected in the time of 
dictator, the time of stenographer, stationery required, and the time of 
salesmen, managers, and others indirectly affected by correspondence. 


Partial List of Contents 


When an Inquiry Is Clouded Handling a Large Volume of 
in Its Meaning. Dictation. 

The Capitalized Value of an Words Commonly Misused in 
Account. Business Letters. 


Short Words That Give Force Saying" Thank You” as Though 


You Meant It. 
and Brevity to Letters. 


Asking a Man to Pay What 
How to Organize a Finger-Tip 


He Owes. 
Testimonial File. Testing Chart for Letters. 


In addition to the complete program for improving letters outlined in 
the first section of this loose-leaf file, Better Letters bulletins are selected 
and classified under five leather tab guides as follows: “Opening 
Paragraphs”; “Testimonial Paragraphs”; “Reason-Why Paragraphs”; 
“Closing Paragraphs”; “Special Forms.” 


A Definite Program for Improving Letters of Your Company 


This loose-leaf compilation constitutes a condensed program $ 
for improving letters that will be easy to adapt to your own 6° 
particular work, because it is based on the actual experience 

of others. Sample letters that are submitted, criticisms and am no 
revisions will in themselves be worth more than the price Molloy . 
of the loose-leaf file. Binder 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers of Sales Management Magazine and the 
Dartnell Service for Sales Executives 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK oe TORONTO 


MAN AGEMEN T 
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Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year 


A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 
CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


‘‘At the Edge of the Loop’’ 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL- LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 


TO LEASE 


Western Warehousing Company 
E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 
331 WEST POLK STREET 


TELEPHONE STATE 3878 


Negotiable Receipts 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


ANY TIMES letters are sent out over the 
M signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. These 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


DART 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


Che 


NELL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALES ACTIVITIES IN 
CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 268) 


advertisements, announced new 
prices for 1927. Reductions, ac- 
cording to Chicago prices, amount 
to between $10 and $65, depend- 
ing on the model. 


A special display of McKinney 
wrought iron builders’ hardware 
was set up in the offices of Hib- 
bard-Spencer-Bartlett early in the 
month for the annual convention 
of jobbers’ salesmen. A _ small 
house was built fully equipped 
with the new McKinney line, so 
that salesmen might be prepared 
to carry on the campaign among 
retailers. The house is to be 
moved to jobbing centers in other 
parts of the country during the 
year. 


Special Sellings in Chains 


The Yellow Truck and Coach 
Manufacturing Company an- 
nounced a new policy governing 
Driv-Ur-Self service in the news- 
papers. A key to a car will be 
given to anyone whose name ap- 
pears in the telephone directory, 
so that presentation of the key at 
any Hertz Driv-Ur-Self station 
will supply its holder with a car. 


During the special January sale 
conducted by the Walgreen 
Stores, the largest drug chain in 
the city, nearly twenty-five prom- 
inent nationally-advertised lines 
were featured at reduced prices. 
Included among these products 
were Princess Pat face powders, 
Coty’s powder, Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria, Sloan’s liniment, Kotex, 
Cutex sets, Nujol, Bicycle play- 
ing cards, Pompeiian rouge, Pep- 
sodent, Lyon’s tooth powder, 
Kolynos, and Forhan’s tooth 
paste, Dr. West’s tooth brushes, 
Danderine, Wildroot, Palmolive 
products and others. 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company held a Thrift Week 
sale a short time ago. Eagle 
Brand milk, Hershey’s cocoa, 
Gold Dust, Crisco, Log Cabin 
Syrup, Aunt Jemima’s pancake 
flour, Diamond Crystal salt, Del 
Monte canned goods and Snider's 
catsup were among the articles 
featured. 
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Cunningham Holds Jobber 


More Essential than Ever 


Head of Butler Brothers Claims 
Factories That Tried Direct Selling 
Are Now Coming Back to the Wholesaler 


HE belief that the jobber is 

being squeezed out of the 
merchandising picture was given 
a jolt on January 28 by Frank S. 
Cunningham, president of Butler 
Brothers, one of the few remain- 
ing large national wholesale 
houses. In his report to his stock- 
holders, who have been alarmed at 
the steady downward path of But- 
ler Brothers’ stock, Mr. Cunning- 
ham explained that although the 
net earnings for 1926 operations 
were $2,779,923, as compared with 
$3,365,090 for 1925, and that the 
dividend rate would be reduced 
from 12%4 per cent to 10 per cent, 
the company had made more 
headway than the figures showed. 
He expressed himself as believing 
that the future of the wholesaler 
was much brighter than it has 
been for many years. He said: 


About-Face for Retailers 


“Since 1921 all retail merchants, 
large or small, have faced squarely 
about. They are willing to buy 
no more of an item than will last 
for about six weeks; they place 
many modest orders instead of a 
few large ones; and they are un- 
willing to buy goods in advance 
except when forced to do so. The 
constant aim is to keep invest- 
ment down and to increase the 
turnover. 


“It is plain that retailers can 
merchandise in this manner only 
when they have access to large 
stocks from which they can 
draw new supplies as needed, 
with confidence that the goods 
will be delivered promptly. In 
other words, today’s merchandis- 
ing scheme demands huge reser- 
voirs midway between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer, in which 
surplus stocks are carried, avail- 
able for instant shipment. This 
function the wholesaler, and the 


wholesaler alone, is equipped to 
exercise, 
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“Under present conditions the 
wholesaler is more essential in the 
scheme of distribution than ever 
before. If there were no whole- 
sale houses, it would be necessary 
to create them, in order that in- 
dependent retailers might be able 
successfully to cope with the com- 
petition which confronts them to- 
day. 

“The fundamental nature of the 
service which the wholesaler ren- 
ders is illustrated by various de- 
velopments of the past twelve 
months. 


An Era of Readjustment 


“Following the war many mak- 
ers decided to go direct to retail- 
ers and save the wholesaler’s 
profit. At once they were forced 
to train traveling salesmen, carry 
stocks of made-up goods, train 
order fillers and correspondents, 
add credit and claim departments, 
and in general assume all the ex- 
pense of conducting a wholesale 
business. It is all but impossible 
for any single line of merchandise 
to carry this expense. The drift 
is now the other way about. Many 
factories which started to sell di- 
rect are coming back to the 
wholesaler. 


“In recent years, many inde- 
pendent merchants have asso- 
ciated themselves in buying 
groups to purchase goods direct 
from factories. Experience 
showed that they buy too many 
goods, tie up surplus capital, kill 
their turn and make less money. 
They, too, are returning to the 
wholesaler. Many of the smaller 
retail chains have experimented 
with storing surplus: stocks in 
central warehouses and reship- 
ping to member stores in the ef- 
fort to save the modest profit 
wholesalers charge for service. In 
doing this they simply added 
all of the wholesaler’s expense. 
They, too, are coming back. 


BUICK 


“When better cars are 
built, Buick will build 
them”—and if a better 
medium than The Daily 
Herald could be found to 
reach the prosperous thou- 
sands along the Missis- 
sippi Coast, Buick would 
use it. 

As it is, these high-class 
automobiles have been, and 
still are being, advertised 


through the resultful columns 
of The Daily Herald. 

If you have something to sell 
to people who can afford to 
buy Buicks—take a tip from 
Buick and include The Daily 


Herald in your newspaper 
schedule. 


THE &% DAILY HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 


SALES ANALYSIS 


Can you tell at a glance: 


1. Which product shows greatest 
profit? 
2. Which territory leads in each 
product? 
3. Which product each salesman 
pushes? 
4. Which salesman leads in each 
product? 
Our Sales Analysis Forms were designed to 
meet the requirements of Sales Managers. They 
have helped others—They will help you. 
Free Samples on Request 
HANO-WEINKRANZ 
133 Mulberry Street ~ N.Y. C. 


TAKE OHIO—frinstance 


2350 leading women, far above the average in intelli- 
gence and purchasing power, are members of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs in 26 cities, and sub- 
scribers to the 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


See pages 286, 290 and 291. 


Give Direct Advertising a Part 


in a scientific selling plan and 
watch salesman productive- [R> 
4 ness increase. Let us explain. 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 


‘ FEBRUARY 
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~The Year Book of 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


Let us send you this 182-page magazine 
of Direct-Mail Advertising and 
Selling Ideas 


HE October, 1926, issue of PosTace, 

dedicated to the Ninth Annual Direct- 

Mail Convention in Detroit, October 
20, 21 and 22, has been acclaimed by Charles 
R. Weirs, President of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association: 

“A distinctive achievement in the publishing 
field and an important contribution to the suc- 
cess of Direct-Mail work.” 

It is a 182-page magazine containing 54 
articles on all phases of Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing and Selling. In it is information on every 
product and service which Users and Producers 
of Direct-Mail can successfully employ. It is the 
most complete Direct-Mail magazine ever pub- 
lished—the Year-Book of Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing in every sense of the word—a gold mine of 
Advertising and Selling Ideas. One idea may be 
worth hundreds or thousands of dollars in your 
business. If you have anything to do with 
Advertising and Selling, do not miss reading 
this number. 


The single copy price is 50c. If you like 
the number well enough to subscribe 
for a year at $2.00, the charge of 50c 
will be cancelled. If you do not think 
it is worth 50c, YOU PAY NOTHING. 
You are the sole judge. May we send 
you a copy? 


POSTAGE 


The Magazine of 
Direct-Mail Advertising and Selling 
18 East 18th St., New York City 


Just Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead 
Send No Money Now 


POSTAGE 
18 East 18th St., New York City 

Yes, you may send me a copy of the October, 
1926, issue of PosTAGE. You are to submit a 
bill for 50c. If I like the magazine, I will pay 
your bill for the sample copy, or perhaps sub- 
scribe for a year—12 issues—at $2.00. Other- 
wise, there is to be no charge. Use address on 
attached letterhead (or the following) : 


Name 


Address 


City State 


79% of the subscribers to 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


own life insurance. They make money—and save it. 
But they also spend, for 52% of them own automobiles, 
and their expenditures for clothes and cosmetics are 
far above the average. See pages 286, 289 and 291. 


as Wm.L Fletcher Inc, 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 


93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOSTATS Reproductions of 
testimonial letters 
and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for examples of the 
special methods we use to make distinctive Pho- 
tostats with deep blacks and clear whites. 


BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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MANAGEMENT , 


“As in every other period of re- 
adjustment there have been some 
casualties. A good many less 
well-equipped houses have either 
liquidated or merged with other 
concerns. There is no reasonable 
doubt that this process of elimin- 
ation will continue to operate. 
Under present conditions efficient 
service in the wholesale field re- 
quires very large investment and 
facilities. Wide assortments must 
be handled and ample stocks car- 
ried. Without large outlet it is 
next to impossible to buy goods 
at most advantageous prices. 
Strong, well equipped concerns 
have an immense and increasing 
advantage over smaller ones. It 
is our belief that wholesale 
houses adequately equipped to 
meet the new conditions will in 
the future be at least as prosper- 
ous as they ever have been. 


“So far as Butler Brothers are 
concerned, the change in retail 
buying methods is distinctly ad- 


vantageous. It puts within our 
reach an opportunity to secure a 
larger share of the nation’s whole- 
sale business than was formerly 
available to use. When retail mer- 
chants placed but few orders in 
the season, they naturally gave 
the preference to traveling sales- 
men who brought samples to 
their stores and wrote the orders 
down. Now that merchants wish 
to buy no more than four or six 
weeks’ supply of an item, and to 
place an order every few days, 
the advantage is all on the side of 
the system which makes it easy 
to place orders daily by mail. 

“In the last four years we have 
made very much more progress 
than has been visible in our 
printed figures. In each of those 
years we have plowed back into 
the business very considerable 
sums of money expended in car- 
rying out definite and well con- 
sidered plans for effecting perma- 
nent increase in volume and net 
profit.” 


Dodge Announces New Car 
at Dealer Convention 


(Continued from page 256) 


and involved the employment of 
many properties, including rail- 
road trains. 

On Thursday the dealers in- 
spected the 150 new Dodge-Gra- 
ham models on display at Con- 
vention Hall. The exhibit in its 
entirety covered 150,000 square 
feet of floor space, said to be 
more than that occupied by the 
entire Chicago automobile show. 
There were displays of new pass- 
enger cars, busses, trucks, taxi- 
cabs, accessory dealers’ displays, 
a production line demonstrating 
many of the actual operations of 
Dodge motor manufacture, an 
exhibit of examples of the twelve 
yearly models produced by Dodge 
Brothers since 1914, and a variety 
of kindred exhibits. 

This display was thrown open 
to the public on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, and it is said. that 
30,000 people attended. 

An apparently unanimous spirit 
of optimism characterized the 


convention and while Dodge 
Brothers do not give out produc- 
tion figures for publication in ad- 
vance, it is known that the dealer 
contracts for 1927 call for a total 
production considerably in excess 
of the record established in 1926. 

Most of the dealers left Detroit 
Friday night for New York, there 
to attend the annual automobile 
show. 


FREIGHT RATES UP 


IN BRITAIN 
The London Midland and Scot- 


‘tish Railway Company of Great 


‘Britain has announced that effect- 
ive February 1, there will be a 
general increase in freight rates 
on all British railways. The sub- 
stance of the increase is a rise 
of from 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
over existing base rates, full de- 
tails being obtainable from the 
London Midland and Scottish 
Railway office at 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Here’s a first rate aid in fixing sales 
quotas and making advertising plans. Here- 
tofore only incomplete statistics on residence 
telephones have been available, but now 
the Literary Digest has published a book 
called “The Lord of Telephone Manor,” 
which gives complete data on every city 
and town. Selecting, as it does, the valu- 
able portion of any city market which is 
represented by the home telephone owners, 
it provides an extremely valuable gauge 
for sales quotas. It is illustrated with 
charts by Walter D. Teague. There is no 
charge for the book for sales executives. 
Mention SALES MANAGEMENT, if you 
please, when you write the Digest at 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Some of the famous Victor dogs live to 
a happy old age of sixteen years or longer, 
we are told by their makers in a booklet 
called ‘“The Third Dimension for Display 
Advertising.” And then, instead of going 
on to endless yards of wieners in a canine 
Nirvana, they only go back to the factory 
for redecorating, after which they begin 
life all over again. Write Old King 
Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio, for a copy of 
this book. It has some ideas in it. 


A most entertaining bit of promotion 
matter comes from Evans-Winter-Hebb 
called “The Care and Feeding of Pros- 
pects.” It tells how to administer direct 
advertising nourishment to weak-chested, 
under-weight buyers, to raise them to be 
steady, healthy customers. You may send 
a request for a copy to the company at 
818 Hancock Avenue, West, Detroit. 


The Grand Rapids Press has put out a 
survey of that city which should be added 
to your market file. It’s a good one, and 
having to do, as it does, with a city about 
the size many companies favor for try-out 
campaigns, it should merit extra attention. 
There is no charge for a copy. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is the address. 


If your mailing room problems seem 
complicated and expensive, write to the 
Standard Mailing Machines Company, 
Everett, Massachusetts, for “How to Re- 
duce the Cost of Mailing.” 


We always thought there was little to 
recommend one engraver over another; 
except, of course, that some engravers want 
to do better work than others. But when 
we read a folder by Jahn & Ollier En- 
Staving Company, we learned there was 
a great deal to know about engravings. 
This piece is only a folder, but it contains 


SALE S§ 


MANAGEMENT 


more information on engravings, half- 
tones, to be exact, than any piece of adver- 
tising matter we have ever read. If you 
have occasion to buy engravings—if you 
are occasionally tempted, as we are, to 
“save money” on your engraving bills, we 
suggest that you write Jahn & Ollier, 
817 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, for 
a copy of “Getting Down to Facts About 
Halftones.” Mention SALES MANAGEMENT 
and they’ll gladly send you a copy. 


In “The next half century belongs to 
the South,” the Progressive Farmer has 
developed a new index of buying power 
for the southern market. Thirteen states 
are included in the analysis, and there are 
any number of colored, helpful maps. 
Some adjustments have been made in the 
weighing of marketing factors in this 
survey which make it much more valuable 
than the usual type of market data—it 
rates the number of farms per square 
mile, for instance, independent of other 
factors, so that the charts are as useful to 
the man who sells an article which is 
affected largely by density of population, 
as to the man selling heavy farm ma- 
chinery who must seek the territory where 
wealth is concentrated. Write The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at Birmingham, Alabama, 
and a copy will come to you without 
charge. 


You may have need of a sample book 
for planning covers for printed matter. 
The Peninsular Paper Company of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, will be glad to let 
you have one. Address D. T. Quirk, in 
care of the company. 


Before you pick out Spring clothes for 
your new catalog or sales portfolio, write 
the Burkhardt Company, Larned and 
Second Streets, Detroit, and ask for a copy 
of “Bindings and Sales.” It has full-color 
pictures of sporty togs for sales literature, 
which are alleged to command attention 
from even the most lethargic of prospects. 


When we have observed how a bank 
president can behave when he dons a 
paper hat, we wonder why more sales 
managers do not take advantage of the 
play instinct in human nature, to sell more 
goods. “A Dynamic Force in Sales 
Promotion” is a small booklet put out by 
the Toycraft Rubber Company of Ashland, 
Ohio, which describes some successful 
plans for building sales with the help of 
balloons. Write for a copy—no charge. 


‘*Universal”’ 
Multi-Wing 
Displayors and 
Bulletin Boards 


Are Used in Every Field of 
Human Activity 
4 
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\\ Gora 


For Showing We Manufacture 

Merchandise Multi-Wing 
Samples, Maps, Displayors 
Charts, Photos, for Every Line 


Printing, Etc. of Business 


Write at once for illustrated catalog No. 19S. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CorP. 


133-135-137 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers who have anything to sell to women— 
especially women who are leaders in their professions 
and communities—are invited to send for sample copies. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


Official magazine of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Ine. 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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TAYLOR’S SYSTEM IN 
SALES WORK 


(Continued from page 228) 


not divided foremanship or func- 
tional foremanship; it is not any 
of the devices which the average 
man calls to mind when scientific 
management is spoken of... .I 
am not sneering at cost-keeping 
systems, at time study, at func- 
tional foremanship, nor at any 
new and improved scheme of 
paying men, nor at any efficiency 
devices, if they are really devices 
that make for efficiency. I be- 
lieve in them; but what I am em- 
phasizing is that these devices in 
whole or in part are not scientific 
management; they are useful ad- 
juncts to scientific management, 
so are they also useful adjuncts of 
other systems of management. 


A Mental Revolution 


“Now, in its essence, scientific 
management involves a complete 
mental revolution on the part of 
the workingman engaged in any 
particular establishment or indus- 
try—a complete mental revolution 
on the part of these men as to 
their duties toward their work, 
toward their fellow men, and to- 
ward their employers. And it 
involves the equally complete 
mental revolution on the part of 
those on the management’s side 
—the foreman, the superintend- 
ent, the owner of the business, 
the board of directors—a com- 
plete mental revolution on their 
part as to their duties toward 
their fellow workers in the man- 
agement, toward their workmen, 
and toward all of their daily prob- 
lems. And without this complete 
mental revolution on both sides 
scientific management does not 
exist. 

“That is the essence of scien- 
tific management, this great 
mental revolution. Now, later on, 
I want to show you more clearly 
what I mean by this great mental 
revolution. I know that it per- 
haps sounds to you like nothing 
but bluff—like buncombe—but I 
am going to try and make clear 
to you just what this great men- 
tal revolution involves, for it does 
involve an immense change in 
minds and attitude of both sides.” 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 

Real opportunities are not all in the big 
cities. 

For instance, there is a possible $6,000 
starting salary with a bonus deal which should 
bring this up to $10,000 per year, waiting for 
the right man, willing to live in a small but 
charming West Virginia city (where living 
costs are low and money can be saved.) 

The product is the best of its kind, made 
by exclusive processes and machines and uni- 
versally sold. 

The company has been in business for 12 
years, is well financed, makes good profits, 
has 2,500 accounts, sells to notion houses, 
eandy manufacturers, stationery jobbers and 
toy distributors through manufacturers’ 
agents. Experience in this field desirable but 
not essential. 

Four salesmen cover the country making 
about 50 per cent of sales direct to large 
accounts with whom the sales manager may 
contact frequently, thus requiring about 25 
per cent of his time on the road. 


The sales manager will need to be a mer- 
chandising and sales promotion man with 
sufficient initiative and imagination to de- 
velop new outlets and sales plans. 

Replies to this advertisement will be treated 
in strictest confidence and should give com- 
plete information as to the writer’s experience, 
age, nationality, etc. Interview with appli- 
ma considered favorably will be arranged 
ater. 


Box L-211, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

WE WANT A SALESMAN TO COVER 
part of Wisconsin, lower Minnesota, eastern 
Iowa, Illinois, not Chicago, and western Michi- 
gan to sell our extracts, crushed fruits and 
specialties to soda water bottlers, ice cream 
concerns, etc. Compensation on commission 
basis, with drawing account. Box L-113, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN—$50.00 TO $100.00 WEEKLY 
selling No-Draft Ventilators. A closed car 
necessity. Unlimited opportunity. No-Draft 
Ventilator Co., Trenton Junction, New Jersey. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One produet, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
hahnnnisnidl Ave. s ———. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, book- 
lets, advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a 
new sales vigor into your advertising eopy. 
Write for details unusual limited offer. 
Box 882, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS WHO DERIVE LARGEST 
profits know and heed certain simple but vital 
facts before applying for patents. Our book 
Patent Sense gives those facts; free. Lacey & 
Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 
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